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Blueprint for Our Future 


Resolutions of Rio No Final Act— 


The Third Conference of the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs of the American Re- 
publics, meeting in Rio de Janeiro, 
adopted on the last day of its session, 
a “Final Act,” as it was entitled, the 
voluminous text of which was released 
for publication on February 1. As Mr. 
Sumner Welles so realistically expressed 
jt, the Rio de Janeiro Conference marked 
the end of an epoch in the Western 
Hemisphere and the beginning of a new 
era—it witnessed “the termination of the 
period in the history of the Americas in 
which the phrase ‘the solidarity of the 
American Republics’ had been . . . acol- 
lection of mere words.” 

Likewise in Rio, a program was drawn 
up which may well become known, to 
economic historians, as the Inter-Amer- 
ica Charter of Western Hemisphere Eco- 
nomic Development. 


Not the End—the Beginning 


In Rio, however, I felt, and I still feel, 
that the job which we—all of us who 
there represented the governments of 
the combined republics of the American 
Hemisphere—accomplished was mis- 


named when it was called a “Final Act.” 
I thought then, and I think now, that it 





Their dream of freedom 


Only Our Blueprint to Guide Our Work 


By Hon. Wayne C. Taytor, Undersecretary of Commerce 


will be a costly mistake for any of us 
in the American Hemisphere to assume, 
for a moment, that things are done— 
that a job is finished. It was not a 
“final” act. It was merely a sound be- 
ginning, a comprehensive blueprint—for 
acts of our future. But it will be, now 
or tomorrow, a catastrophe for us to rest 
on the oars of complacency. 

A constructive and hopeful note was 
ever present in the discussions. The 
delegates expressed their views of the 
future forcefully and frequently in lan- 
guage such as the following: 


World peace must be based on the principles 
of respect for law, of justice, and of co- 
operation, which inspire the Nations of 
America, and which have been expressed in 
inter-American meetings held from 1889 to 
date.... 

A new order to peace must be supported 
by economic principles which will insure 
equitable and lasting international trade, 
with equal opportunities for all nations... . 

Collective security must be founded not 
only on political institutions but also on 


just, effective, and _ liberal economic 
systems. ... 
It is an imperative necessity for the 


countries of America to increase their pro- 
ductive capacity; to secure, from their in- 
ternational trade, returns which will permit 
them adequately to remunerate labor and 


and unity lives on. 


improve the standard of living of workers: 
to protect and preserve the health of their 
peoples and develop their civilization and 
culture. 


No matter how terrifying, therefore, 
events in other parts of the world may 
seem, or how much bad news may come 
to us, temporarily, from across the At- 
lantic or the Pacific, or how many imme- 
diate sacrifices each of us here must 
make in order to win through a now 
world-blockading war, there is still 
something, in this little publicized docu- 
ment, for which we can be thankful. 
We have a blueprint before us for build- 
ing something good in this hemisphere. 
Do not let us, for a moment, because of 
the presence of more dramatic headlines, 
discount the assets of our hemisphere’s 
credos of human and economic rights. 
Nowhere else in the world, today, does 
such a great expanse of land, or horizon 
of people, have them on which to build. 

I believe, however, that if the resolu- 
tions are not thoroughly understood by 
each of us, holding especially the close 
attention of every American business- 
man, then the blueprint of our future 
will remain hazy. 

Our unappraised strength, I believe, 
is the fact that, however we might have 





The tomb of Bolivar. 
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appeared to conquest-minded men who 
looked at us from across far seas, only 
a small minority of us in the Western 
Hemisphere have had such narrow men- 
tal horizons as to actually believe in iso- 
lationist propaganda. The majority of 
us have known that in plans, treaties, 
or alliances subscribed to by merely two 
or three nations, there is seldom real or 
lasting security, defensive or otherwise. 
We knew that we, of the anti-Axis 
human world, in order to be safe and 
successful, would have to join together 
in pooling all our resources, in mobilizing 
all our multitudinous assets for defense— 
and attack. I believe that, in time, we 
will win, by such mobilization. 

The actions taken at Rio can be di- 
vided roughly, into negative or defense 
resolutions and positive or creative reso- 
lutions. Breaking diplomatic relations, 
severance of commercial and financial 
relations, control of subversive activities, 
belong in the defensive field. For our 





purposes mobilization of natural re- 
scurces, transportation, and finance be- 
long in the positive or creative field. In 
my opinion the most important things 
in the positive economic field which we 
discussed and promised to act upon at 
Rio are the following: Materials; trans- 
portation; finance; and information. 


Essential Goods 


The decision of greatest importance, I 
believe, had to do with the mobilization 
of the total resources—goods—of each 
American Republic, built upon the vast 
North American foundation previously 
created by the United States and Can- 
ada. Our supplies, resources—both cur- 
rent and potential—and goods are going 
to be pooled, are already being mobilized, 
and shared throughout this coordinated 
war effort. 

We specifically pledged ourselves to ex- 
port and share equally the essentials 
which, cut off from trans-Pacific and 
trans-Atlantic supplies, we will urgently 
need. Each of our Governments agreed 
to set up its own war-production board, 
empowered to adjust production to war- 
time needs, to control exports in our 
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joint war’s interest. Each Government 
will draw up a list of essential imports 
in the order of their importance to that 
individual country’s participation in the 
total hemisphere war effort, and these 
prepared lists will be submitted to the 
producing countries which will there- 
upon allocate export materials accord- 
ing to the relative urgency of each 
country’s needs. 

In Rio we talked, not about “economic 
collaboration” as did the delegates to an 
earlier Meeting of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, but of “economic mobilization.” 
We well knew, however, that its smooth 
operation will not be attained tomorrow, 
but only in time, and as a result of much 
trial and perhaps even some error. The 
problem of how mobilization which must 
be both complete and immediate can 
best be secured cannot be solved by 
magic. We were all conscious of the 
race with time, and of the administra- 
tive obstacles in the way. 





Nitrate mountains rise against the Axis. 
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Lack of unity——_ 
Lead to THIS... 


Ships—and More Ships 


The second decision of major—and 
urgent—importance was a plan for pool- 
ing all the ships within our ports, a 
transportation-mobilization program, 
using not only the alien-owned ocean 
shipping, up to then idle at docks, but 
every other potential carrier system, air- 
planes, highways, river and coastal ves- 
sels—even sailing ships—and, for cer- 
tain emergencies, ports and warehouse 
facilities to which each anti-Axis nation 
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could have safe and ready access. The 
difficulties of transporting essential 
articles and materials normally ex- 
ported or imported through safe peace- 
time transportation routines could, we 
knew, in the face of having normal 
transportation services disrupted, pro- 
voke economic and social dislocation, 
and diminish or paralyze our industrial 
activities. But for want of a ship— 
until we have plenty of ships—we will 
not fail to use our highways or, for want 
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of a road or new tires, to use, tempo- 
rarily, burros—or even llamas. If you 
can’t ride you walk. 


Stable Finances, Exchange, Gold, 
and Credit 


The third important program is our 
intent to develop, by realistic and unsel- 
fish cooperation, means of stabilizing our 
currencies. The statement of policy con- 
tained in the stabilization fund resolu- 
tion is very enlightening: 


A more effective mobilization and utiliza- 
tion of foreign exchange resources would be 
of assistance in the struggle against aggression 
and would contribute to the realization of 
the economic objectives set forth at the first 
and second meetings of the Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs of the American Republics at 
Panama and Habana; the American Re- 
publics which are combined in a common 


Materials being brought out of South America for Victory. 
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effort to maintain their political and economic 
independence can cooperate in the creation 
of an organization to promote stability of 
foreign exchange rates, encourage the inter- 
national movement of productive capital, 
facilitate the reduction of artificial and dis- 
criminatory barriers to the movement of 
goods, assist in the correction of the mal- 
distribution of gold, strengthen monetary 
systems, and facilitate the maintenance of 
monetary policies that avoid serious inflation 
or deflation. 


In another resolution it was agreed that 
“the establishment of adequate, ample, 
liberal, and effective systems of credit are 
essential to the acquisition of such prod- 
ucts aS may be required by the industry 
and commerce of the consumer nations, 
in order to maintain their economy and 
private enterprise, on firm foundations 
and, at the same time, lessen and allevi- 
ate the adverse effect on the consumer 
nations of the extension of the war and 
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the closing down of non-American 
sources and markets.” 

This statement of policy fully endorses 
the pioneer steps which the Export-Im- 
port Bank, under the direction of Mr. 
Jesse Jones and Mr. Warren Lee Pier- 
son, has taken, and points the way to new 
methods which jcan be adopted by all the 
American Republics. 

Future trade, I am certain, will benefit 
also from projected agreements for en- 
couraging the international movement of 
productive capital, for facilitating the re- 
duction of artificial and discriminatory 
barriers to the movement of goods. 


Accurate, Strategic Information 


Our fourth major decision of the Rio 
Conference initiates a new era of ex- 
changing economic information, a more 
coordinated—and more cooperative— 
interchange of inter-American statistical 
facts, internal, external and interna- 
tional. This is a very important pro- 
gram because the efficiency of all 
planning must be based on accurate 
facts, and up to now it has not often been 
possible to obtain accurate economic 
statistics, concerning each of the Ameri- 
can republics. 
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Correct information, in other words, 
is to be one of our most important hem- 
isphere assets. Prompt exchange of 
accurate statistics relating to consumer 
needs and to the production of raw mate- 
rials, foodstuffs and manufactured prod- 
ucts will go far toward facilitating and 
stimulating commercial interchange, not 
only during the war but after the war, 
among the American people. 


New Projects 


Last, but not least, we have before us 
a program of many varied national and 
private projects, the building of indus- 
tries, highways, factories, and many 
other internally and externally profitable 
assets. To the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Commission, technical experts 
were added whose duty it would be to 
expand energetically and quickly, old re- 
sources and to help develop new re- 
sources and utilities in each country, 
when so requested. 


Economic Mobilization 


I believe that I can best summarize 
the basic approach to our common eco- 
nomic problems by quoting a few state- 
ments contained in the _ resolutions 
themselves: 


“An economic mobilization of the 
American Republics must be effected, 
with a view to assuring to the countries 
of this Hemisphere, and particularly to 
those at war, an adequate supply of basic 
and strategic materials in the shortest. 
possible time. That such mobilization 


include mining, agricultural, industrial 
and commercial activities related to the 
supply not only of materials for strictly 
military use but also of products essen- 
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tial for civilian needs. That full recog- 
nition be given to the imperative char- 
acter and extreme urgency of the exist- 
ing situation when formulating measures 
necessary to effect economic mobiliza- 
tion. That the mobilization include 
measures to stimulate production and 
other measures designed to eliminate or 
minimize administrative formalities and 
the regulations and restrictions which 
impede the production and free flow of 
basic and strategic materials. That, in 
addition, measures be adopted to 
strengthen the finances of the produc- 
ing countries... 


Transportation and 


Communication 


“The problem of increasing to the 
highest degree the efficiency of trans- 
portation facilities among the Republics 
of the Western Hemisphere is of great 
importance in view of the difficulties 
arising from the existing emergency; 
the establishment of the greatest possi- 
ble coordination of the various inland 
waterway, land, maritime and air serv- 
ices of the American Republics is indis- 
pensable for their most effective use .. . 

“That they adopt immediately, in so 
far as possible, adequate measures to 
expand and improve all the communi- 
cations systems of importance to conti- 
nental defense and to the development 
of commerce between the American na- 
tions; that they make every effort con- 
sistent with national or continental de- 
fense fully to utilize and develop their 
respective internal transportation facil- 
ities in order to assure the rapid delivery 
of those goods which are essential to the 
maintenance of their respective econ- 
omies... 





Copper—Vital to the American war effort. 
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War creates a new use for bananas— 
ethyl alcohol. 


Social Programs 


“That to raise the standard of living 
of the people, the economic policy of the 
American nations must be founded upon 
a broad and complete utilization of their 
natural resources and directed toward 
a greater industrialization of those raw 
materials which present favorable and 
permanent economic possibilities both as 
to production and markets; and at the 
same time it shall be the policy to seek 
to improve continental coordination 
through international agreements . . 

“To recommend that the Governments 
of the American Republics take individ- 
ually, or by complementary agreements 
between two or more of them, appro- 
priate steps to deal with problems of 
public health and sanitation, by provid- 
ing, in accordance with ability, raw ma- 
terials, services and funds. 


Efficient Production 


“That, insofar as possible, the increase 
of production be assured by bilateral or 
multilateral agreements or contracts 
which provide for purchases during long 
periods at prices which are equitable for 
the consumer, remunerative to the pro- 
ducer and which provide a fair standard 
of wages for the workers of the Americas, 
in which producers are protected against 
competition from products originating in 
areas wherein real wages are unduly low; 
and which make provision for the period 
of transition after the war and the read- 
justments which will follow in a manner 
guaranteeing the continuance of ade- 
quate production and permitting the 
existence of trade under conditions equi- 
table to producers. That the American 
nations which do not posseSs appro- 
priate agencies organize special com- 
missions prior to April 10, 1942, to formu- 
late national plans for economic 
mobilization . 
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The Axis would outlaw gold as an exchange 
medium. 


Maintenance of Essential 
Exports 


“To recommend to the nations which 
produce raw materials, industrial ma- 
chinery and other articles essential for 
the maintenance of the domestic econ- 
omies of the consuming countries that 
do everything possible to supply such 
articles and products in quantities suffi- 
cient to prevent a scarcity thereof, which 
might bring about consequences detri- 
mental to the economic life of the Ameri- 
can peoples. The application of this 
recommendation is subject to the practi- 
cal limitations of the existing emergency 
and shall not endanger the security or 
the defense of the exporting nations... 

“To recommend that all the nations 
of this continent have access, with the 
greatest possible degree of equality, to 
inter-American commerce and to the 
raw materials which they require for the 
satisfactory and prosperous development 
of their respective economies, provided, 
however, that they shall give preferential 
treatment to the nations at war for equal 
access to materials essential to their 
defense; and that, in agreements which 
may be concluded, the essential needs 
of other American countries be consid- 
ered with a view to preventing disloca- 
tions in their domestic economies . . .” 


We Have, Now, the Blueprint 


In the resolutions of the Third Con- 
ference of Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
of the American Republics are contained 
all the formulae which we, in this hemis- 
phere, need for a victory, and peace after 
victory. Any one of us can discover in 
their phrases and sentences much to be 
optimistic about. Historians, from their 
future vantage points, of being able to 
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see the results, will look back upon these 
resolutions and find in them much hand- 
writing on the wall which, today, neither 
Hitler, nor Tojo, nor Mussolini are able 
to decipher. 

The promise which the blueprint of Rio 
holds should be particularly significant 
to our businessmen and industrialists. 
They lived through other years when 
international conferences produced little 
more than high-sounding resolutions. 
Lack of a continuing economic policy 
often made the businessman ‘skeptical 
and left him with little hope that tangi- 
ble, or a workable, international invest- 
ment policy, could be derived from such 
deliberations. Out of the realistic work 
at Rio came something that businessmen, 
in every country of the Western Hemis- 
phere, can wholeheartedly approve. 

It should be apparent that the mobil- 
ization of economic forces, not piece- 
meal but on a tremendous inter-conti- 
nental scale, cannot be produced, with- 
out a cooperative mobilization of the 
businessmen of all the Americas, the 
veterans of our inter-American trade. 
But in doing so we might as well remem- 
ber that we are not going to get entirely 
away now and then, from the human 
foibles of the marketplaces; we should, 
however, see to it that they will be 
friendly barterings and not angry bick- 
erings. 

Let us all try to become, actually, the 
“ambassadors of goodwill” which we, as 
businessmen, have so often been called 
by after-dinner speakers. Our intimate 
commercial contacts, multiplied many 
times in the successful prosecution of 
the emergency program, will be assets 
for all of us, not only during the search 


Cooperating American governments check up on Axis agents. 
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for, and mobilization of, the things we 
need during the war but will continue to 
be one of our greatest economic assets 
in the post-war hemisphere of our fu- 
ture, and of our children’s future. 

We stand today with a blueprint cre- 
ated by implementing the Atlantic Char- 
ter with a Pan-American program. It 
resurrects that alignment of Great Brit- 
ain, the United States and the Latin- 
American nations which, in the far away 
but not forgotten era of Simon Bolivar, 
assured—and produced—the independ- 
ence and strength which has been our 
great asset in the Western Hemisphere. 
The circumstances of both occasions are 
not dissimilar. The outstanding differ- 
ence is that, today, the Americas assume 
a more closely integrated and far more 
potent role in the common struggle. 

Nowhere else in today’s world do so 
many flags, free flags of free people, fly— 
and stand together. But remember this: 
we have now produced only a blueprint; 
we must work together; and work very 
hard to build our military, naval, social, 
and economic victory. 





More Funds for Inter-American 
Highway 


A bill to appropriate funds for part of 
the United States contribution toward 
completion of the Inter-American High- 
way moved a step nearer to enactment 
on February 6. The House Appropria- 
tions Committee approved the first defi- 
ciency bill containing a $7,000,000 appro- 
priation for highway construction in an 
area embracing Guatemala, Honduras, El 
Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and 
Panama. 
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for sage, other herbs, aromatic seeds, 
resulting from curtailment of supplies, 
have stimulated wide interest in their 
production in the United States. To 
what extent this interest has been trans- 
lated into yields that will offset dwin- 
dling imports of annuals and perennials 
such as sage cannot be positively stated 
at present. Barring unfavorable 
weather, the deficit in imports of mus- 
tard seed probably can be offset by larger 
domestic production. 


Recent U. S. Imports 


Black pepper accounts for about one- 
third of the total United States spice 
import trade. The other items are rel- 
atively small in volume. The combined 
importation averaged 118,848,000 pounds 
valued at $11,833,000 annually in the 
period 1934-38. Imports of a number 
of spices were much reduced in 1938, 
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leaving the country, at the end of the 
year, with generally lowered stocks. 
Apparently an effort to replenish sup- 
plies was made, however, in 1939. 

The movement of black pepper to the 
United States from Netherlands Indies 
in 1939 was one of the heaviest on rec- 
ord, and other spice imports also were 
higher. Spice imports in that year to- 
taled 149,768,000 pounds valued at $15,- 
100,000. The war in its early phases, 
therefore, had little immediate unfavor- 
able effect upon the import volume. The 
effect was first visible in 1940, when the 
volume dropped to 89,962,000 pounds, 
24 percent under the 1934-38 average. 


Influence of War on Temperate- 


Zone Spices 


Most seriously affected in the early 
phases of the war, both as to reduced 


TABLE 2.—Spice Summary Table: Tropics 


United States imports 


Aver- 
age in 
1935-39 
World sources, prin- | (total 


Item cipal producing areas im- 


Uses and forms used 





ports, | Free or dutiable | Uses Forms 
in thou- | 
sands of 
| pounds 
and 
dollars) 
SPICES OF THE TROPICS Household, hotels, 
ete.; industrial 
(preserving and 
canning, pickling, 
meat packing, | 
confectionery, 
beverages, medi- 
cines, perfumes, | 
soap). 

Cardamon seed, per- Ceylon, India, Gua- 216 | Free Curry, iiqueurs | Seeds (and oil). 
ennial temala. ($154) pickling ‘‘assort- 

ment.’’ 

Cinnamon, tree, bear- | Principally Ceylon 919 | Unground, free; | Culinary, preserv- | Quills and chips 
ing age about sixth ($113) ground, duti- ing, baking, medic- (ground also) (and 
year. able | inal. | oil). 

Cassia, tree, bearing | China, French In- | Cassia do | do | Quills ground or un- 
age about sixth year dochina Nether. | 10,514 | ground (and oil). 

lands Indies ($808) | 
Buds 75 | 
($6) 

Nutmegs, tree, bear- | Malaya, Nether- 4, 638 do Culinary, preserv- | ‘‘Nuts’’ whole or 
ing age about fifth or lands Indies, Brit- | ($519) ing, puddings. ground. 
eighth year. ish West Indies 

(Grenada) 

Mace, product of nut- do 781 do Culinary, preserv- | Mace blades, or 
meg tree ($308) ing, pickling. ground (and oil). 

Ginger, perennial China, India, Ja- |! 2,509 Root, dried, un | Culinary, medicinal,|; Rhizomes or roots, 

pan, Jamaica, ($178) ground, free; ginger ale, pre-| ground and un- 
British West ground, duti- serving, baking, | ground (and oil). 
Africa. able. candied. } 

Pimento (allspice), | Jamaica (also Mex- 2,145 | Unground, free; | Culinary, baking, | Dried unripe fruit, 
tree, bearing age ico and Guate- ($210) ground, duti- pickling, preserv- ground orunground 
about seventh year mala, but differ- able. ing, ketchups. (and oil). 

ent type). 

Cloves, tree, bearing Madagascar, Zanzi- 4, 295 ..do do Dried flower bud; 
age about fourth to bar, Malaya, ($529) ground or un- 
sixth year. Netherlands ground, stems (oil- 

Indies eugenol). 

Black pepper, vine or | Netherlands Indies, | 50, 086 do Culinary—most | Dried unripe fruit 
trailing shrub, bear- India, French In- | ($2,371) used of all spices | (peppercorn). 
ing after third year dochina, Thai- industrially. 

land, Sarawak 

White pepper, same | Netherlands Indies | 6, 444 do do | Dried ripe fruit. 
as black, with outer (Muntok), French ($583) 
husk removed Indochina, Sara- 

wak. 

Vanilla beans, climb- | Madagascar and de- 1,006 | Dutiable Most popular flavor, | Grown unripe, fruit 
ing orchid, bearing pendencies; Mex- | ($2, 503) culinary; baking, —cured. 
age after second or ico; Tahiti; Java: ice cream, confec- 
third year. Guadeloupe tionery (synthetic 

vanillin available 
from coal tar, eu- | 
genol and lignin) 

Tonka beans, tree, Venezuela, Trini- 625 do Imitation vanilla | Cured seed. 
bearing age after sec- dad, Brazil ($765) flavoring, per- 
ond year, bearing fumes, tobacco, 


biennially or trien- 
nially, 


' Figures for ginger incomplete 


Sources: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


of the United States. 
44421842 


3 


soaps (coumarin). 


Import statistics from Foreign Commerce and Navigation 
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quantity and higher prices were the seeds 
and herbs normally received from Eu- 
rope. Among the seeds, caraway, poppy, 
and mustard imports in 1940 were con- 
siderably under the average. The de- 
crease became accentuated in 1941, with 
celery, anise, and fenngreek added to the 
list. Domestic production of mustard 
seed made the wartime increase less seri- 
ous than for other seeds. 


Imports of sage, most of which came 
from Yugoslavia, following the invasion 
of that country by Germany, fell off to 
almost nothing. Similarly no paprika 
was received from Hungary. In fact, the 
seed and herb trade with several Euro- 
pean countries normally supplying these 
products has ceased altogether. Other 
sources, however, have been drawn upon. 
More celery seeds have been received 
from India, and larger quantities of some 
other seeds have come from that coun- 
try, Iran, Turkey, and the U.S.S. R. 

Compared with pre-war quotations, 
New York spot prices on virtually all 
temperate-zone products have risen to 
much higher levels. The increase in the 
prices of Dutch caraway seed and Dal- 
matian sage, for example, were spectacu- 
lar. In the case of the latter, quotations 
have now altogether ceased. 


War's Influence on Tropical 
Spices 


Until very recently the imports of 
tropical spices were not curtailed to the 
same extent as the products normally 
coming from Europe. The trade in gen- 
eral was well maintained, and, even to- 
day, not inconsiderable quantities of 
tropical spices are being received. 

Black-pepper imports, it is true, 
dropped by 63 percent in 1940, compared 
with the 1934-38 average. However, a 
considerable part of the imports for the 
latter period represent stock-piling. The 
result is that instead of a current short- 
age, commercial interests place the avail- 
able stock at approximately 2 to 2% 
years supply. 

In general it may be said that while 
conditions even during the early phases 
of the war caused prices of tropical spices 
to rise, the percentage of increase was 
not so great as for the temperate-zone 
group. Important factors in the price 
rises of tropical spices were increased 
freight costs and the higher and cumu- 
lative warehousing charges on stocks 
stored. 

From time immemorial the Nether- 
lands Indies has been by far the most 
important pepper producing country, the 
island of Sumatra producing most of this 
article. With the recent invasion of 
south Sumatra by Japan, the United 
States is severed from its chief source, 
and, until it is recovered the total of 
United States spice imports will be 
greatly reduced. 

The assertion that spices could today 
be dispensed with, with little loss beyond 
pleasure, is probably true. But that 
pleasure is still, today, the savor, “the 
very spice of life.” 
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NOte.—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ex- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Algeria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fresh Sea Fish: Exportation and Re- 
exportation Prohibited.* 


Alfa Hair: Export Standards of Qual- 
ity, Packing, and Labeling Established.* 


Certain Stones, Earths, Bricks, Ce- 
ment, and Other Building Materials: 
Exportation and Reexportation Sus- 
pended; Distribution Section Estab- 
lished.* 


Belgian Congo 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Palm Oil, Cattle Hides: Export Duties 
Increased—The Belgian Congo official 
valuation for plantation or processed 
palm oil, on which the 3-percent export 
duty applies, has been increased from 
280 to 300 francs per 100 kilograms. 
The export valuation of native palm oil, 
on which a 2-percent duty applies, has 
been increased from 150 to 250 francs 
per 100 kilograms. The valuations have 
thus been increased by ordinance No. 
478/ Fin.-Dou. of October 31, 1941, ef- 
fective from the following day and pub- 
lished in the Bulletin Administratif du 
Congo Belge No. 21 of November 10, 1941. 

Similarly, the export duty valuation 
on cattle hides has been increased from 
800 to 1,100 francs per 100 kilograms. 


Bolivia 
Economic Conditions 


During December there was an increase 
not only in the volume of minerals ex- 
ported but also in the total value com- 
pared with the preceding month. Tin, 
antimony, lead, and tungsten were 
among those in which gains were made. 
However, there was some reduction in 
zinc, copper, and silver exports. 

Delegates to the Miners’ Coordination 
Committee, representing all classes of 
miners, met with the Bolivian Executive 
to discuss the price situation, and listed 
the following contributing causes to a 
_rise in the cost of production: (1) In- 
creased shipping rates; (2) higher in- 


surance premiums because of the war; 
(3) increase in cost of mining machinery; 
(4) higher labor costs; and (5) higher 
prices paid for food and necessities im- 
ported from the United States. Because 
of the acute shortage of mine labor, the 
Bolivian Government has issued a decree 
exempting mine workers from military 
conscription. 

In addition to minerals, shipments of 
quinine bark and cow hides were also 
recorded in December; and exports of 
rubber increased from 689 tons valued 
at 1,006,773 bolivianos in 1940 to 779 tons 
with a valuation of 1,386,427 bolivianos 
in 1941. Attempts are being made to 
enlarge the production and exportation 
of wild rubber, including a plan to estab- 
lish a branch of the Agricultural and 
Industrial Bank at Riberalta, but a scar- 
city of labor is hampering these develop- 
ments. This is especially true in the 
efforts to rehabilitate an area north of 
La Paz which was a rubber-producing 
section some 50 years ago. 

To relieve the shortage of wheat and 
flour in central Bolivia which continued 
throughout December, the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment is considering a plan for ob- 
taining grain from Argentina. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—Foreign ex- 
change in large amounts continued to 
flow into the Central Bank during Janu- 
ary. It is reported that the Government 
now has over $15,000,000.on deposit in 
New York and on hand in La Paz. Pay- 
ment by the United States for tin and 
other minerals produced in Bolivia ac- 
counted for almost all of the additional 
dollar exchange received. 

The Government had no difficulty in 
maintaining the boliviano at the official 
rate of 46 to the dollar. Importers who 
could qualify under the regulations had 
no difficulty in obtaining exchange for 
purchases, most of which were made in 
the United States. 

There has been little discussion of the 
proposed decree establishing the official 
exchange rate at 43 bolivianos to the 
dollar. 

Agricultural-Industrial Bank.—The 
proposal to establish an agricultural and 
industrial bank is still being discussed 
by the Cabinet. The bank, according to 
the latest plan, will have a paid-in capital 
of 50,000,000 bolivianos. The Central 
Bank will contribute 30,000,000 and the 
Government the remainder. The au- 
thorized capital will be 150,000,000 bolivi- 
anos to begin with but this limit may be 
raised later to 300,000,000. 

The main purpose of the bank when 
first projected was to assist the Govern- 
ment in its efforts to increase the pro- 
duction of agricultural products. How- 
ever, the Minister of National Economy, 


in a newspaper interview, said that the 
bank as now conceived would also aid in 
the development of industry. He stateg 
that the needs of agriculture and indus. 
try were not incompatible and added that 
one function of the bank would be to 
eliminate middlemen and aid in the con. 
trol of prices. He added that machinery 
was necessary to increase farm produc. 
tion and used as an illustration the im. 
portation by the Comite de Fomento 
Agricola of machines valued at 1,200,000 
bolivianos, which are now in Arica await- 
ing shipment to La Paz. 

Some criticism of the proposed em. 
phasis on industrial development by the 
bank was expressed. A local newspaper 
pointed out that the financial needs of 
agriculture should be met first, to be fol- 
lowed by aid to industry. The final 
form which the bank will take cannot 
now be determined. 

Reopening of Mint.—The Minister of 
Finance announced on January 29 that 
the mint at Potosi would be reopened 
shortly. He said that with the aid of 
technicians from Buenos Aires the mint 
would produce coins with a value of frac- 
tions of 1 boliviano as well as silver coins 
with a value of 1 and 5 bolivianos. The 
fractional coins will be made of a metal 
alloy in an attempt to prevent their 
being smelted down. 

The need for fractional coins is acute. 
There are so few coins in La Paz that 
bus conductors have adopted the prac- 
tice of tearing in two a paper 1-boliviano 
note in order to make change of 50 
centavos. In Oruro, officials authorized 
the printing of tickets with face values 
of 20 and 50 centavos which were ac- 
cepted in payment of bus fares. 

Fractional nickel coins continually 
disappear in southern and eastern Bo- 
livia. It was reported that these coins 
were smuggled into Argentina and con- 
verted into metal because the market 
value of nickel was higher there than 
the value of the coins in Bolivia. An- 
other cause of the disappearance of Bo- 
livian coins is the practice of the native 
Indians of hoarding “hard” money which 
they believe does not deteriorate when 
paper currency does. 

Revalidation of Currency.—The Gov- 
ernment has decreed that beginning Feb- 
ruary 2 all paper money must be pre- 
sented to the Central Bank which will 
revalidate the bills by stamping them. 
After September 1, 1942, paper notes 
which have not been stamped at the 
bank will not be accepted as legal tender. 
It has, however, been announced that 
application of the decree will be delayed 
4 months. The decree applies to all 
companies and mines as well as persons. 

The Government states that the pul- 
pose of this decree is to determine eX- 
actly how much paper money is in circu- 
lation. The Central Bank’s figures 
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indicate that currency outstanding 
amounts to 1,300,000,000 bolivianos. 
However, it is believed that this figure 
js considerably above the actual amount. 
Apparently no deduction for the loss or 
destruction of paper notes has been made 
for years, even though it is known that 
jarge amounts of currency were lost or 
withdrawn from circulation in areas 
affected by the Chaco war. 

The difficulty in enforcing the decree 
will be considerable. Since it applies to 
the entire country, paper currency in 
remote places may not be exchanged 
within the time limit. It is to be ex- 
pected that the Indian population will 
be slow to comply with the new regula- 
tion. It is obvious, however, that the 
Government stands to gain if the re- 
quired validation of bills proves that 
considerable amounts have been de- 
stroyed or lost. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Application of Import-License System: 
Procedure for Exporters Receiving Import 
Licenses —The Director of the Brazilian 
Export-Import Bureau of the Bank of 
Brazil has announced that Brazilian im- 
port certificates are required only for 
products under allocation in the United 
States. The announcement states that 
these certificates, however, are required 
on all goods under allocation even if 
ordered before December 27, 1941, the 
date of the establishment of the Bra- 
zilian import-license system. 

Import permits may be obtained by 
the Brazilian importer for products not 
under allocation in the United States, 
if it is felt that official support of the 
Brazilian Government may be helpful in 
obtaining an export license or priority 
assistance. However, import certificates 
should not be requested for other than 
allocated goods if the U. S. supplier can 
independently obtain complete clearance 
from the Office of Export Control, Board 
of Economic Warfare. 


When the United States exporter has 
received his copy of the Brazilian import 
license he should then make up the nec- 
essary application for a United States ex- 
port license or clearance and forward this 
to the office of Dr. Walder Sarmanho, 
Commercial Counselor of the Brazilian 
Embassy, located at room 1300, 60 East 
Forty-second Street, New York City. 
The United States exporter’s copy of the 
Brazilian import permit is not required 
to be forwarded to Dr. Sarmanho, but 
should be retained by the exporter for 
his files. 


After receipt of the applications, the 
Counselor of the Brazilian Embassy will 
forward the applications for United 
States export licenses direct to the Office 
of Export Control and the applications 
for clearance direct to the Division of 
Exports and Defense, both located in 
Washington, D.C. Approved or rejected 
licenses will be sent by these offices di- 
Tect to the exporters themselves. 

[See ForEIGN CoMMERCE WEEKLY Of Feb- 
Tuary 14, 1941, for announcement of regu- 
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lations governing Brazilian import licenses 
which are slightly modified by the above.] 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


Barbados depends almost entirely on 
one crop, sugarcane. It is estimated that 
1942 sugar production will be slightly 
greater than last year’s output of 
100,000 tons. Sugar grinding begins in 
Barbados in January. Business is there- 
fore seasonally active at this time, and 
financial conditions are good. The em- 
ployment situation is also improved and 
will probably remain so until some time 
in May when sugar grinding ceases. 
The cost of living continues to rise; at 
the end of the year it was about 37 per- 
cent higher than the average for the 9 
months preceding the war. The acreage 
planted in cotton in September 1941 was 
said to be some 1,400 acres, a consider- 
able increase over recent years, prin- 
cipally because of a guaranteed price 
and assured market in England. 


Soon after the outbreak of the war the 
growing of certain food crops was made 
compulsory. The present acreage under 
such crops, chiefly sweetpotatoes and 
yams, is about three times the area 
normally planted. Encouragement is 
being given the growing of other vege- 
tables, and it is estimated that over 50 
acres of land controlled by small holders 
are now planted as market gardens. 
Efforts are also being made to plant, in 
various waste areas, trees for fuel with 
the aim of making Barbados self-sup- 
porting in this respect. At present 
Barbados’ firewood must be imported. 

The construction of United States 
military bases constituted the most im- 
portant new factor influencing the econ- 
omy of Trinidad and Tobago during the 
year 1941. Its effects were apparent in 
the expansion of shipping required to 
transport necessary equipment, supplies, 
and personnel, and in the boom in local 
consumer industries, in wholesale and 
retail trade, and in public services ex- 
tended to meet the needs of the several 
thousand newly arrived Americans and 
the newly hired native workers whose 
wages are considerably in excess of pre- 
vious levels. 


An appreciable growth in the volume 
of shipping through Trinidad was re- 
corded during 1941 and is attributable 
to the increase in the bawzite trade, the 
transportation requirements of the 
United States military bases, and, to a 
lesser extent, the diversion of traffic 
from other routes. Bunkering, pro- 
visioning, and storage facilities have been 
considerably augmented. 


Although the colony’s manufacturing 
industries are small and are limited al- 
most exclusively to local consumer prod- 
ucts, they are benefiting from the growth 
in population and pay rolls. 


The production and export of agricul- 
tural commodities in general showed im- 
provement during 1941. A decline in 
production of cocoa, coconuts, and copra 
was more than compensated by a con- 
siderable increase in sugar production. 
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Citrus fruits and coffee crops showed 
little variation from normal. 

The chief development in the field of 
Jabor during 1941 was the transfer of 
some 20,000 workers from their normal 
occupations to construction work at the 
United States military bases. Agricul- 
ture was most affected by this disloca- 
tion of labor, with the result that the 
relaxation of immigration regulations to 
permit the entry of labor from other 
British West Indian islands is being con- 
sidered. There were no serious strikes 
or other labor difficulties, and in gen- 
eral, the year saw an improvement in 
labor’s position both in income and em- 
ployment opportunity. 

Despite import restrictions and the la- 
hor shortage during the latter part of 
the year, the foreign trade of Trinidad 
registered a gain over the preceding year. 
Petroleum and agricultural products, the 
principal exports, both reflected in- 
creases, while imports rose markedly in 
response to the demands of the expand- 
ing population. A shift in trade away 
from England to Canada and definite 
efforts to promote trade between the 
various British Caribbean possessions 
were notable developments. 

An easy credit situation has prevailed, 
and collections among leading business 
houses have been good, though during 
the earlier part of the year collection 
from smaller concerns was a bit slow. 
With the advent of larger pay rolls 
toward the middle of the year, this sit- 
uation was relieved and all collections 
are now good. 

The Colony maintained its sound 
financial position, the estimated surplus 
on December 31, 1941, amounting to 
$4,285,537, an increase of $123,372 over 
the actual surplus on December 31, 1940. 


Bulgaria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Goods-Exchange Agreement With 
Switzerland Effective From December 1, 
1941—An agreement for the exchange 
of commodities between Bulgaria and 
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Switzerland was signed at Sofia on No- 
vember 22 and became effective for the 
period from December 1, 1941, to June 
30, 1942, according to the Feuille Officielle 
Suisse du Commerce of November 24 and 
29, 1941. 

The new agreement replaces a “pay- 
ments” agreement of December 24, 1936, 
and its various supplements. It includes 
a clearing agreement regulating com- 
mercial payments, including salaries, 
royalties, freight charges, and so forth. 
Switzerland is expected to supply Bul- 
garia with machines and apparatus, 
watches and clocks, and pharmaceutical 
products and to receive, in return, eggs, 
jruits, poultry, straw, tobacco, and hides. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


Intensification of the Dominion’s war 
effort has been marked by the opening 
on February 16 of a new loan campaign, 
to raise $600,000,000. Being sold at par 
are 2'5-year, 6-year, and 12-year bonds, 
to bear 1'-percent, 2'4-percent and 3- 
percent interest, respectively. The 12- 
year issue will be callable during and 
after 1952 at 101 and will thus yield 3.07 
to maturity. 

All of the issues will be open for the 
conversion of 142-percent and 2-percent 
bonds maturing in May and June of this 
year, and the short-term issue will be 
available exclusively for conversion. 
The amount of the loan was originally 
set at $500,000,000 but it has been raised 
to meet the increasing demand of the 
war expenditure. 

The terms of the new loan are, in the 
case of the longest maturity, the same 
as those on which the June 1941 loan was 
floated, although the 10-year 3-percent 
bonds of that issue will yield somewhat 
more, 3.09 percent. The 5!2-year 2-per- 
cent bonds issued in June were priced at 
99, to yield 2.19 percent. 


DOMINION WILL MAKE A FREE GIFT OF 
EXPORTS TO THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The Prime Minister said in the House 
of Commons on January 27 that the pro- 
visional estimate of the budget for the 
fiscal year to begin April 1, 1942, was 
$3,000,000,000 “at this stage.” He was 
presumably including in this figure the 
financing of a free gift to Britain which 
he had just announced of $1,000,000,000 
in foodstuffs, supplies, and munitions, 
covering anticipated exports to the 
United Kingdom through the fiscal year 
1942-43. Heretofore, Canadian exports 
to the United Kingdom have been cov- 
ered by the accumulation of sterling for 
Canadian account. The Prime Minister 
said that the sterling on hand, the equiv- 
alent of 700,000,000 Canadian dollars 
(over and above the amounts used for 
the repatriation of British-owned Cana- 
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dian securities) will be turned over to 
the British government as a loan which 
will be free of interest for the duration 
of the war. He emphasized that the 
new arrangement for exports “does not 
change the number of dollars which the 
Canadian people are already committed 
to raise for the prosecution of the war.” 
Because of the exhaustion of British gold 
reserves and the difference in currency 
between Britain and the Dominion, the 
latter’s export trade, even though paid 
for by sterling, has had to be financed in 
Canada from the proceeds of war loans, 
so that the Canadian producers might 
be paid in the currency of the country. 


HIGHER TAXES EXPECTED; AGREEMENTS 
WITH THE PROVINCES ON RETIREMENT OF 
THEIR INCOME LEVIES 


The Government’s financial statement 
for the 9 months of the fiscal year elapsed 
through December 31, shows revenues at 
an exceedingly high level, as the result 
of the tax increases effected by the 
1941-42 budget. Nevertheless it is ex- 
pected that a further increase in taxation 
will be announced for 1942-43 in fur- 
therance of the policy of financing the 
war, so far as possible, out of current 
income. Draft agreements have been 
drawn up between the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments implementing 
the Central Government’s desire to have 
the Provinces vacate the income-tax field 
for the duration of the war. As compen- 
sation for leaving the field to Ottawa, the 
Provinces will receive lump-sum pay- 
ments. Aseach Province elects, the lump 
sum will be the equivalent of the revenue 
the Province and its municipalities ob- 
tained from income taxes during the 1940 
fiscal year, or alternatively, of the net 
cost of servicing the Provincial debt in 
that year. In addition, the Dominion 
guarantees the Provinces against loss of 
revenue from gasoline taxes, a particu- 
larly important provision in view of the 
rationing which has been adopted for that 
product beginning April 1. The agree- 
ments are said to represent a total out- 
lay by Ottawa of about $85,000,000. 
They now go to the Provincial legisla- 
tures for ratification and if approved, will 
mean the repeal of the Provincial and 
municipal income taxes applicable to 
1941 income. 


PRESSURE ON CIVILIAN SUPPLIES REFLECTED 
IN JANUARY TRADE 


Restrictions on the sale and produc- 
tion of goods for civilian consumption are 
following similar lines in Canada and the 
United States. They mean dislocation 
of trade and perhaps recession over and 
above that customarily felt at the begin- 
ning of the year, on account of seasonal 
factors. The automobile and rubber-tire 
dealers, and the financing and cervicc 
auxiliaries of the automobile industry, are 
the most seriously affected group. The 
immediate outlook for the radio and 
household-appliance business is also un- 
favorable and another important line 
which faces possible curtailment is farm 
machinery, the production of which will 
be reduced in some types. The develop- 
ment of sugar rationing for individual 
consumers has been accompanied by re- 
duction in the supplies available to com- 
mercial users. 
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INDUSTRIAL OPERATIONS SET NEw REcorps 
IN 1941 


Notwithstanding the prospect of im. 
portant changes in individual trades 
however, the underlying basis of ego. 
nomic activity, which is the war program 
continued to point toward expansion of 
industrial operations. This expansion 
was important in 1941, according to re. 
ports now available, which establish that 
year as the most active in the Dominion’s 
history. Output was higher in nearly gj 
lines and set records in the more impor. 
tant branches of war production, includ. 
ing nonferrous metals, steel, and hydro. 
electric power. A very large increase 
was registered in shoe production. Ip. 
creased output in the food industries was 
also particularly important as the result 
of the effort being made to provision the 
United Kingdom. An _ extraordinarily 
large salmon pack added to the value of 
the fisheries. Construction contracts 
awarded during the year were the largest 
reported since 1930. The dollar value of 
retail sales in December was exceeded 
only in 1929 when sales were fractionally 
higher though with a considerably higher 
price level. Unofficial estimates of stock 
dividends paid during the year show that 
these rose slightly despite higher operat- 
ing expenditures. 

New industrial projects which have 
been announced include additions to 
blast-furnace capacity in Ontario, to 
compensate for reduction in scrap sup- 
plies, and a plant to manufacture syn- 
thetic rubber. The Timber Controller 
has made an appeal to the lumber 
industry for maximum production in 
1942. By arrangement with the United 
States War Production Board, Canada’s 
requirements of critical materials will 
be placed on an equal priority basis with 
those of the United States. 


First SUBSIDIES ANNOUNCED TO MAINTAIN 
THE PRICE CEILING 


The first subsidies to be paid on im- 
ported raw materials in connection with 
the over-all price control or price “ceil- 
ing” have been announced, on raw cot- 
ton and hides. The Corporation has 
been allotted $10,000,000 as initial capital 
for price-stabilization operations but 
further sums will be advanced by the 
Government if needed. 

To keep the basis of subsidy opera- 
tions economical, several steps have been 
taken by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board to modify the import regulations, 
and permit importers to buy abroad as 
cheaply as possible. The export regula- 
tions also have been modified, so as to 
prevent undue drains on Canadian sup- 
plies by rising prices abroad, particularly 
in the United States. A ceiling has been 
set for onions, which with other vege- 
tables and fruits, were originally ex- 
empted from the maximum price regu- 
lation. 


INDIVIDUAL LICENSING BY PRICES Board 
AGAIN REQUIRED 


The Board has made a further change 
in its licensing regulations by the issue 
of an order in January instructing all 
firms dealing in goods and services 
register and obtain an individual license 
from the Board before March 31, 1942 
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Originally, licensing was on a selective 
pasis and all manufacturers, distributors, 
and dealers in foods, feeds, and clothing 
were required to obtain a license as a 
requisite for carrying on business. In 
December this specific licensing require- 
ment was suspended and manufacturers 
and dealers in all commodities were 
planketed into the price-control plan by 
a declaration of the Board that they 
were licensed. Under the new order. an 
individual license must be obtained which 
will be valid until revoked. 


Cost OF Livinc LOWER; WacGE Bonus 
UNCHANGED 


One of the purposes of the price con- 
trol was control of the elements making 
up the cost of living and it is therefore 
of special interest that the Government’s 
cost-of-living index has declined in the 
first month of the control’s operation, to 
115.4 on January 2, 1942, from 115.8 on 
December 1, the date the control became 
effective, and from 116.3 on November 1. 
An easing of the supply in some im- 
portant categories of seasonal goods is 
given as the reason for the decline, which 
reverses the rising trend of most of 1941. 
Since the index has declined, the Na- 
tional Labor Board has announced that 
there will be no change in the cost-of- 
living bonus which is paid to workers 
under the terms of the wage control. 
This control] froze base-pay scales but 
made provision for a sliding bonus pay- 
ment to rise or fall with changes in the 
cost-of-living index. 


GOVERNMENT May PAY HIGHER PRICE FOR 
WHEAT 


Canada’s wheat acreage policy for 1942 
will have to be decided soon and the 
Minister of Agriculture has stated pub- 
lily that a price higher than the 70 
cents which the Government has been 
paying as the guaranteed minimum on 
No. 1 Northern wheat might be possible 
if the quantity to be marketed is re- 
stricted as in 1941. This would mean 
the continued diversion from wheat of 
the 6,000,000 or 17,000,000 acres seeded 
to that crop before 1941. Much of this 
land was summer fallowed under the 
1941 acreage limitation, however, and 
must be cropped in 1942. It seems likely 
to go into feed grains, because the pres- 
ent supply of these is scarcely adequate 
for the increased number of livestock 
now being fed. 


BONUS FOR Eccs; EXPANSION OF FACILITIES 
FOR DEHYDRATING VEGETABLES 


The British Ministry of Food recently 
requested Canada to ship more than the 
772,000 cases of eggs contracted for de- 
livery before May 31, and to store as 
many as possible for shipment next fall. 
By order in council the Agricu!tural 
Supplies Board was then authorized to 
pay a bonus of 3 cents per dozen on 
1,272,000 cases of grade A eggs purchased 
for export. To the end of February the 
price for this grade for export, including 
the bonus, is 35.12 cents and for the fol- 
lowing 3 months, 31.79 cents. Egqs 
Placed in storage for export next fall 
are also being paid for at the rate of 
35.12 cents, all these prices being f. o. b. 
Seaboard. 
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Another order in council which has 
been promulgated allocates $400,000 to 
the Dominion Department of Agricul- 
ture to finance a large-scale expansion 
of facilities for dehydrating vegetables. 
The British Government has indicated 
its readiness to place orders in Canada 
for 1,000 tons. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN 1941 THE HIGHEST IN 
HISTORY 


According to an announcement of the 
Minister of Trade and Finance, Cana- 
dian exports in 1941 were valued at 
1,621,003,000 Canadian dollars, the larg- 
est figure ever recorded, and $450,000,000 
more than in 1940. The export of gold 
which is mined in Canada, to the value 
of around $200,000,000 annually is ex- 
cluded from the figures. One of the 
principal increases during the year was 
in wheat, shipments of which were 
valued at $161,856,000 for 196,646,000 
bushels, compared with $119,530,000 for 
139,170,000 bushels in, 1940. Wheat was 
formerly the leading item of export, but 
in recent years of low prices as well as 
low volume it has been eclipsed by the 
gold and newsprint exports. The latter 
for 1941 is reported at $154,356,000, 
compared with $151,361,000 in the pre- 
ceding year. The export of the non- 
ferrous metals as a group was valued at 
$244,012,000, also a very large increase 
on the 1940 trade, which was reported at 
$194,710,000. 

Exports to the United Kingdom were 
reported at 658,228,000 Canadian dollars, 
compared with 508,096,000 in 1940; total 
exports to all countries of the Empire 
reached $878,641,000 in 1942, against 
$655,957,000 in 1940. Exports to the 
United States were valued at $658,- 
228,000 compared with $508,096,000 in the 
preceding year. 

Imports at $1,448,685,000 also were 
higher than in any previous year, and 
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$367,000,000 higher than in 1940. Im- 
ports from the United States were valued 
at $1,004,392,000, compared with $744,- 
231,000 in 1940, and from the Empire at 
$359,942,000 compared with $267,383,000 
in 1940. 


War TIME ADOPTED 


Simultaneously with the United States, 
the Dominion adopted a change of an 
hour in time, on February 9, setting for- 
ward the clocks in those communities 
which had previously not done so as a 
war measure. The change was adopted 
by the transportation companies, thus 
eliminating a source of confusion. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Specified Ultra-Violet-Ray Lamps Ex- 
empted From Duty, Sales Taz, and War 
Exchange Tax.—ultra-violet-ray lamps, 
and complete parts thereof, designed for 
detecting scheelite ore, are admitted free 
of duty from all countries under a new 
tariff item (No. 836), and are exempted 
from the 8-percent sales tax and 10- 
percent war exchange tax, under an or- 
der in council of February 9, 1942, re- 
ported in Customs Memorandum WM 
No. 59 of February 12, Ottawa. 

Such lamps (except for certain speci- 
fied uses) were previously dutiable under 
item 444a at 27% percent ad valorem 
from the United States and other fa- 
vored nations, 30 percent from other for- 
eign countries, and 7% percent from 
British sources. 

Edible Molasses and Specified Feed- 
stuffs: Exports Prohibited Except Under 
Permit —Copra-oil-cake meal, dried 
brewers’ yeast, corn, whole, ground, or 
cracked, hominy and corn grits, and edi- 
ble molasses are prohibited from expor- 
tation from Canada, effective February 
13, 1942, except under permit issued by 
or on behalf of the Minister of Trade 
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and Commerce, by order in council of 
February 5 published in the Canada Ga- 
zette (Extra) of February 10, Ottawa. 

The above action was taken to con- 
serve supplies of such materials for €s- 
sential domestic requirements. 

Raw Cotton and Chinese Menthol: Ex- 
port Selling Prices Acceptable as Values 
for Ad Valorem Duties—Export selling 
prices in the country of direct shipment 
are held to be acceptable as values for 
Canadian ad valorem import duty on raw 
cotton, effective December 19, 1941, and 
on Chinese menthol, effective August 1, 
1942, under an order in council of De- 
cember 19, 1941, reported in Appraisers’ 
Bulletin Miscellaneous No. 37 of Febru- 
ary 3, 1942, Ottawa. 

The above action was taken on rec- 
ommendation of the Canadian Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board with the con- 
currence of the Minister of Finance. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for Janu- 


10, 1942, for announcement concerning 
this basis for duty.] 


Prunes and Rice: Erport Selling Prices 
Acceptable as Values for Ad Valorem 
Charges.—Export selling prices in the 
country of direct shipment are held to 
be acceptable as values for Canadian ad 
valorem charges on dried prunes or 
plums, and on rice, cleaned and un- 
cleaned, or paddy, made retroactive to 
December 19, 1941, the date of the order 
in council, according to Appraisers’ Bul- 
letin Miscellaneous No. 37, Supplement 
No. 1, of February 7, 1942, Ottawa. 

The above products are dutiable at 
specific rates or are duty-free, and the 
ruling has effect, therefore, only with re- 
spect to any ad valorem charges (that is, 
the 8-percent sales tax and the 10-percent 
war exchange tax), which would, to some 
extent, reduce the amounts of subsidies 
which might be payable on these prod- 
ucts, or might be sufficient to eliminate 
the necessity of a subsidy. 

Fertilizers and Fertilizer Materials: 
Restrictions on Exports from Ontario, 
Quebec, and the Maritime Provinces.— 
An order of the Canadian Fertilizers Ad- 
ministrator of February 4, 1942, prohibits 
the exportation from Ontario, Quebec, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, or Prince 
Edward Island, from January 1 to June 
30, 1942, of a greater quantity of fertilizers 
of any kind, or a greater total quantity of 
the plant foods nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, or potash, respectively, of any chem- 
ical form or in any combination, than 
the amount exported during the same 
period in 1941, according to the Canada 
Gazette of February 14, Ottawa. 

Under the same order, sulphate of pot- 
ash or fertilizer containing sulphate of 
potash shall not be sold, purchased, or 
used in Ontario or Quebec, except for the 
production of the tobacco crop, nor 
shipped out of those Provinces into any 
other Province, nor exported from 
Canada. 

Construction, Repair, Remodeling and 
Installation Projects Costing Over $5,000 
Permitted Only Under License-—Persons 
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constructing buildings, remodeling or 
makin~ repairs to buildings, or installing 
machinery or equipment, where the over- 
all cost exceeds $5,000, or who contem- 
plate such projects, are required to 
obtain licenses from the Controller of 
Construction, under an order in council 
of January 30, 1942, Ottawa. 

The only exemptions now in effect ap- 
ply to Federal-Government projects and 
projects wholly financed by the Federal 
Government. 

Machinery imports costing more than 
$5,000 have been subject to licenses from 
the Controller of Construction since Oc- 
tober 17, 1941. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for No- 
vember 8, 1941, for previous announcement. | 

Tin-plate Containers: Prohibition on 
Production for Packaging Specified 
Foods and Industrial Products.—To con- 
serve supplies of tin, the use of tin for 
the production of tin plate in packaging 
a long list of specified foods and in- 
dustrial products is prohibited from 
February 6, 1942, except by special per- 
mission from the Canadian Metals Con- 
troller, under an order of the Controller 
of February 5, Ottawa. 

Among the food products affected are 
baking powder, cocoa, coffee, lard, which 
are usually put up in lithographed tin- 
plate containers. Products such as 
candy, cheese, honey, peanut butter, and 
potato chips are not particularly affected 
as these articles are usually sold in 
paper cartons or other containers and 
only occasionally in tin-plate containers. 

Industrial products mentioned in the 
list, such as paints, varnishes, lacquers, 
talcum powder and pipe tobacco, are in- 
variably packed in tin-plate containers, 
while certain others are seldom sold in 
such containers. 

The following commodities are in- 
cluded in the list: 

Food products: bakery products; bak- 
ing powder; bouillon cubes; butter and 
substitutes; candy and confectionery; 
cereals, flours and seeds; cheese; choco- 
late, cocoa, powdered chocolate drinks; 
coffee (including pill-box style of pow- 
dered coffee); tea; compounds and 


lards; flavoring and extracts; feed; 
chicken and poultry foods; frozen 
foods; dehydrated vegetables; dehy- 


drated, candied, and glazed fruits; pow- 
ders and sauces; honey; ice cream (dry- 
mix, wet-mix, and prepared); macaroni 
and noodles; marshmallow’ topping; 
animal foods; powdered skim milk and 
malted milk; mayonnaise and sandwich 
spread other than meat base; olives, 
pickles, spices and pastes; peanut butter ; 
pectin; salt and salt seasonings; pop- 
corn, nut meats, peanuts, pretzels, po- 
tato chips and fried noodles; syrups 
(fountain). 

Industrial products: antifreeze; art- 
ists’ supplies; auto supplies; cements 
(rubber, linoleum, and radiator); fly 
sprays; insecticides; dry cleaners; wall- 
paper cleaners; cOmpounds (sweeping, 
grinding, and soldering); creosote and 
tar; disinfectants; dyes; film and mop 
containers; fire extinguisher fluid; first- 
aid cabinets and kits; flower holders; 
containers for games; tennis-ball con- 
lainers; gasoline and kerosene; pastes, 
glues, adhesives; glycerine, industrial; 
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grease; graphite; jacket cans; paint 
varnish, lacquer and enamel; shellac: 
white lead; bronze powder (dry ang 
paste); oils (lubricating and machine) : 
pipe-cover bands; spools; plaster of 
paris, putty and wood filler ; polish (auto, 
furniture and metal) ; poisons (paste ang 
powder); arsenate of lead, paris green: 
signs, trays, dials and trunk covers; dec. 
orated sheets; thread, typewriter ribbon, 
industrial tapes; wares (pastes ang 
emulsions) ; water glass and water soft. 
ener; pomades; hair tonic; cold cream; 
brushless shaving cream; petroleum 
products; compacts, manicure preparg. 
tions and rouge; incense and snuff; re. 
fined mineral oil; permanent-wape 
preparations; powders (body, dental 
face, foot, shaving and talcum); soaps 
(liquid, paste, and powdered); tobacco, 
all forms. 

Under a further order dated February 
11, additional restrictions apply to the 
use of virgin tin, babbitt, solder, 
alloys containing tin, block tin pipe, bri. 
tannia metal, and type metal. 

Manila and Sisal Fiber and Rope, and 
Hard-Fiber Cordage: Restrictions on 
Use and Curtailment of Production.-- 
The use of manila fiber and rope has been 
restricted and the production of all hard. 
fiber cordage (except binder twine) has 
been curtailed under an order issued by 
the Deputy Controller of Supplies, of the 
Canadian Department of Munitions and 
Supply, on January 30, 1942, Ottawa. 

The rigid control of both fibers has 
been found necessary because of the sus. 
pension of all deliveries of manila hemp 
on account of the war and the increased 
demand for sisal to produce rope. There 
is no manila available for any but the 
most essential purposes. 

The use of manila or sisal fiber, other 
than tow, in making rugs, bedding and 
furniture, is prohibited. Binder twine 
must not contain manila, and cannot be 
used except for binding grains. Manila 
cannot be used for stevedoring rop. 
Manila or sisal fiber cannot be used in 
making skipping ropes, playthings, or for 
binding trees for shipment. 

The new order, called the Hard-Fiber 
Order, permits the manufacture and use 
of manila fiber and rope for certain pu- 
Poses, such as in the manufacture of 
cordage for use in commercial fishing, for 
commercial marine use on freight and 
passenger vessels, in marine towage and 
lighterage, and for drilling cables for 
oil and gas wells, and limits the quanti- 
ties of the products which may be pur- 
chased, in sOme instances, to 50 percent 
or 75 percent of quantities used in 1941, 
as the case may be. Full details are 
required to be furnished by dealers, man- 
ufacturers, or processors, with regard to 
quantities on hand or on order, and 
quantities used. 

Refined Glycerin: Consumption ané 
Use Further Restricted—The quantity 
of refined glycerin which may be used 0 
consumed in Canada during any Cal 
endar year, has beginning February |, 
1942, been reduced from 70 to 40 percent 

(except for the manufacture of explo 
sives) of the amount used in the calen- 
dar year 1940. Use of glycerin is et 
tirely prohibited in food products @ 
where another product may be substi- 
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tuted, under amended regulations issued 
py the Controller of Chemicals on Jan- 
uary 16, 1942, published in the Canada 
Gazette (Extra) of February 9, Ottawa. 

From February 28, 1942, no refined 
glycerin may be used for making desic- 
cated coconut, cakes, biscuits, confec- 
tionery, including chewing gum, flavor- 
ing extracts and/or sirups, carbonated 
peverages, or any other food products. 

The regulation forbidding the use of 
glycerin, whether refined or crude, as 
antifreeze or for making antifreeze, is 
still in effect. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for No- 


vember 8 and 29, 1941, for previous an- 
nouncements. | 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—There have been 
no startling developments in the for- 
eign-exchange market. “D. P.” (31 
pesos to the dollar) exchange has been 
made available promptly, but export 
draft exchange can be obtained only 
with considerable delay. It is hoped 
that the expected large dollar receipts 
from the new copper tax will materially 
relieve the long-standing scarcity of ex- 
change. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


Bank of Republic Authorized to Re- 
duce Gold Reserve—Decree No. 57 of 
January 16 authorizes the Bank of the 
Republic to decrease its gold reserves to 
30 percent of the total of bills in circula- 
tion while the present conditions of 
world emergency continue. 


Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


Business activity improved during the 
month of January, following the usual 
pattern for this season of the year. 
Sugar-mill operations, which were sched- 
uled to begin by Government decree not 
earlier than January 15, 1942, were de- 
layed, but as the month closed, there 
were about 100 mills in operation. Al- 
though the Government has not yet is- 
sued the necessary decree establishing 
the amount of sugar to be produced dur- 
ing the present crop year, it has been 
privately estimated that this year’s out- 
put may be fixed as high as 3,800,000 
Spanish long tons. 

A number of important decrees were 
issued during the month, under authority 
of law No. 34 of December 19, 1941 which 
declared the existence of a state of emer- 
gency and empowered the Council of 
Ministers, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, to issue emergency legislation. The 
most important of these resolution laws 
Provided for Government control of 
transportation and communication fa- 
Cilities; established, effective January 1, 
1942, schedules of taxes on specified luz- 
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ury articles, on income, on production of 
sugar for domestic consumption; in- 
creased the tax on the exportation of 
money; established taxes on membership 
of benevolent associations, receipts of 
sport events; and increased alien-regis- 
tration fees. 

On January 28, 1942, decree No. 178 
was promulgated, providing for the sale 
of Cuba’s entire sugar crop to the De- 
fense Supplies Corporation of the Fed- 
eral Loan Agency. The terms of the 
agreement provided for the entire crop 
to be sold at a basic minimum price of 
2.65 cents per pound (90° polarization) , 
f.o.b. port of export. The terms further 
provide for the exemption from the sale 
of 200,000 tons of raw sugar for local con- 
sumption, 34,000,000 gallons of high-test 
and 9,000,000 gallons of blackstrap mo- 
lasses, as Well as an amount up to 65,000 
tons of raw sugar to be refined and ex- 
ported to countries other than the United 
States. 

The Government also issued decree 
No. 125 of January 20, 1942, setting up 
legislation controlling the purchase, sale, 
and distribution of automobile and truck 
tires. Another decree was promulgated 
raising by 50 percent the minimum sal- 
aries of sugar workers. Increases in the 
salaries of teachers and other govern- 
ment employees and in certain pensions 
were also approved. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Cuban exports during November 1941 
totaled $17,890,514, compared with $21,- 
239,749 in the preceding month and $7,- 
150,035 in November 1940. During De- 
cember 1941 exports amounted to $16,- 
230,249, compared with $6,845,694 in De- 
cember 1940. During the year 1941 
Cuban exports amounted to $211,507,591, 
which is an increase of about 66 percent 
over the $127,288,307 exported during 
1940. The total for 1941 is the highest 
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in any year since 1929, when it amounted 
tc $272,440,000. 

Decree No. 84 of January 14, 1942 pro- 
hibited the exportation of goods previ- 
ously imported, without prior authoriza- 
tion from the Ministry of Commerce. 


SUGAR 


Exports of Cuban raw sugar during 
1941 amounted to about 3,145,000 Span- 
ish long tons, compared with 2,055,000 
Spanish long tons during 1940. 

The average price of raw sugar (96° 
polarization) in public warehouses in 
Habana during the month of December 
was 2.290071 pesos per 100 pounds, com- 
pared with 2.139916 pesos per 100 pounds 
during November 1941 and 1.288547 
pesos per 100 pounds during December 
1940. The average price obtained dur- 
ing December 1941 was the highest re- 
corded since June 1928 when it amounted 
to 2.306654 pesos per 100 pounds. 

During the calendar year 1941, the 
average price of sugar at Habana was 
1.69 pesos per 100 pounds, against 1.36 
pesos per 100 pounds during 1940. 


TOBACCO 


Cuban tobacco exports in December 
1941 amounted to $1,137,316 and were 
more than double those of December 
1940, when they totaled $534,660. Total 
Cuban exports of tobacco in 1941 
amounted to $14,117,053, which is an 
increase of nearly $2,000,000 over the 
all-time low of $12,138,722 in 1940. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Heavy rains during January did con- 
siderable damage to the fresh-vegetable 
crops, but the volume of exports during 
that month increased over the corre- 
sponding month of 1941. Tomatoes, cu- 
cumbers, and okra moved in larger 
quantities, while eggplant and lima beans 
declined slightly and shipments of 
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peppers were off by about 50 percent 
compared with January of last year. 
Exports of fresh fruits were seasonally 
light and in lesser volume than in Jan- 
uary 1941. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Labor Law: Increase of Salaries.—Sal- 
aries of all regular government employees 
and of the national police were increased 
by Decree No. 232 of January 30, 1942, 
published in the February 4 issue of the 
Cuban Official Gazette. Salary increases, 
which are based on the salaries during 
the month of January 1942, will com- 
mence with salaries up to $30.00, subject 
to an increase of 20 percent; from $30.01 
to $50.00, 18 percent; from $50.01 to 
$100.00, 17 percent; from $100.01 to 
$150.00, 15 percent; from $150.01 to 
$200.00, 13 percent; from $200.01 to 
$250.00, 11 percent; more than $250.00, 
10 percent. 

Laborers and artisans whose wages are 
Paid by the state during the month of 
January will receive a special increase of 
20 percent of their wages. 

The decree increases the salaries of 
members of Congress by 10 percent of the 
amount received during the month of 
January. 

Mention is made in the preamble of the 
decree to the rising cost of living brought 
about by war conditions, and recalls that 
decrees No. 2982 and No. 2983 of Novem- 
ber 7, 1941, were promulgated in order 
to increase the salaries of workers and 
employees in private organizations and 
that therefore an increase in salaries of 
public employees should be made in order 
to enable them also to meet the higher 
costs of living. 


Transport and Communication 


Amateur Stations Closed.—All radio 
amateur stations except those belonging 
to Cuerpo Auxiliar de Radioaficionados 
del Ministerio de Communicaciones were 
closed on December 31. 


Faroe Islands 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Application of Import License Regula- 
tions Relaxed for the United Kingdom.— 
Except for a specified list of products, 
imports into the Faroe Islands from the 
United Kingdom are no longer subject 
to license, according to a report pub- 
lished December 20. 1941, in the Board 
of Trade Journal, London. 

The list of United Kingdom products 
subject to license includes: margarine, 
cheese, preserved fruits and vegetables, 
sugar, sirup, and confectionery choco- 
late, tea, coffee, leather goods, except 
footwear and gloves, certain lumber and 
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lumber products, specified paper and pa- 
per products, cartridges and explosives, 
sewing machines, office machines, ships, 
boats, automobiles, cycles and parts. 

Imports from all other countries are 
subject to the license requirements of 
the Currency and Import Board. 

It is understood that goods imported 
into the Faroe Islands have been subject 
to the Danish import restrictions (ex- 
change control) for several years. On 
April 10, 1941, the Board oi Trade Jour- 
nal indicated that new import regula- 
tions had been established in the Faroe 
Islands. The license requirements de- 
scribed above are applied in conformity 
with these new import-license regula- 
tions. 


French Equatorial 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import and Export Tariff Schedules 
Revised.—The import and export tariff 
schedules of French Equatorial Africa 
have been revised by order No. 2251 of 
November 10, 1941, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of that colony on December 1. 

Import duties have been increased on 
leaf tobacco; reduced on cement, lubri- 
cating oil, and grease, iron bars, sheets 
and wire, agricultural apparatus, auto- 
mobiles and parts; and removed on books 
other than in French, newsprint paper, 
samples of medicines sent to physicians, 
and certain religious and funeral 
articles. 

Export duties have been imposed on 
corn, bananas, and tobacco; increased on 
peanuts, sesame, palm nuts, palm and 
palmiste oils, and rubber; reduced on 
coffee, light wood for bozes, railroad ties, 
staves and wine stakes; changed from 
an ad valorem to a specific rate on cacao; 
and removed on live animals. 

Bananas and cacao have been ex- 
empted from the export sales tax. 

[For announcement of a previous tariff 
revision see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
March 15, 1941} 


Various Changes in Export Taxes and 
Restrictions and Quarantine Regula- 
tions —Changes in export taxes on logs 
and cut wood, export restrictions on 
okoumé logs, export standards on raw 
hides anu butter, and in-quarantine 
regulations on animals and animal prod- 
ucts (not hitherto published in ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY) have been made in 
French Equatorial Africa, according to 
the Journal Officiel of that colony (just 
received) .* 

Certain Foreign Wines: Circulation 
and Sale Prohibited in Oubangui-Chari.* 


Haiti 
Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Revenues for 
the first 3 months of the fiscal year 
1941-42 (October-December) totaled 
8,715,000 gourdes, while expenditures 
were 6,849,000 gourdes. Comparative fig- 
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ures for the corresponding 1940-41 pe. 
riod were, respectively, 9,128,000 ang 
8,485,000 guordes. 

The gross public debt as of December 
31, 1941, was 68,642,000 gourdes, com. 
pared with 63,124,000 on the same day of 
1940. The total expended under the 
public-works contract was 25,318,009 
gourdes. 


Honduras 


Exchange and Finance 


Freezing Control.—The Honduran 
Government’s freezing regulations, while 
subjecting to approval of the Ministry of 
Finance all transactions by nationals of 
Japan, Germany, and Italy, are ap- 
parently being administered in such g 
way as not to interrupt normal interna] 
transactions. The purchases of im. 
ported products by nationals subject to 
freezing is not permitted. 


Martinique 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—In January and 
February the Central Exchange Office 
for the French West Indies and French 
Guiana, located at Martinique, disposed 
of some French funds blocked in the 
United States and released by the Treas- 
ury Department under special monthly 
license. 

The buying rate for dollar drafts is 
stabilized at 43.40 francs and the selling 
rate at 44.10 francs. Exchange for im- 
ports is very restricted, but official con- 
trol insures that dollars are available 
in New York for all goods allowed by the 
local authorities to be imported. Natu- 
rally, those authorities permit the im- 
portation of only the most indispensable 
articles, mainly foodstuffs and materials 
for the sugar plantations. 


Mexico 
Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation —Income-Tax Law: Com- 
mencing January 1, 1942, Mexicans, and 
all foreigners having incomes which fall 
within Mexican jurisdiction, became 
subject to the new income-tax law pub- 
lished December 31, 1941. The new legis- 
lation expressly revokes the Mexican 
income-tax law of March 18, 1925, as 
well as the excess-profits-tax law of 
December 27, 1939. 

As in previous Mexican legislation on 
this subject, the new law is divided into 
five schedules of taxation. Schedule 1, 
covering commerce and industry, com- 
mences with a rate of 3.3 percent on 
2,000.01 to 2,400.00, and concludes with a 
rate of 20 percent on taxable net income 
of 500,000.01 and above; schedule 2, cov- 
ering income from invested capital, com- 
mences with 9.8 percent on 0.01 to 2,400.00 
and concludes with 26.5 percent on 500; 
000.01 and above; schedule 3, covering 
minerals and other government conces- 
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sions, commences with 16.3 percent on 
0.01 to 2,400.00 and concludes with 33 per- 
cent on 500,000.01 and above; schedule 4, 
covering salaries, wages, pensions, and 
annuities, commences with 1.3 percent on 
166.67 to 200.00, and concludes with 7.6 
percent on 9,000.01 and above; schedule 
5, covering arts and professions, operates 
on a fixed annual quota basis with the 
tax payable divided into seven cate- 
gories, (1) 3,600.00, (2) 2,400.00, (3) 
1,200.00, (4) 600.00, (5) 300.00, (6) 120.00, 
and (7) 60.00, all per annum. 

Schedule 5 is susceptible to a wide lati- 
tude of opinion in assessing the tax. Ac- 
cording to the regulations, taxpayers 
within schedule 5 need not file returns. 
The Classifying Boards will classify these 
taxpayers as to category on the basis of 
turn-over, expenses, professional or 
artistic prestige, and information ob- 
tained in similar cases. 


Panama 


Commercial Law Digests 


Tazration: Panama Establishes War 
Insurance Tax —A Panamanian decree of 
January 30, 1942, establishes a war in- 
surance tax, to be assessed against prop- 
erty located in the districts of Panama 
and Colon. The proceeds of the special 
levy are to be set aside for use in com- 
pensating property owners for possible 
damages caused by an act of war. 

The tax is to be assessed at the rate of 
$3.00 annually per $1,000 of property 
value situated in the prescribed areas. 
In the event sufficient funds are not 
available for the payment of an indem- 
nity, the tax is to remain in effect until 
the necessary amount has been collected. 


Paraguay 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Sugar: Government-Fizred Guaran- 
teed-Purchase Price for Export Surplus 
Maintained; Fixed Price for Cane De- 
creased —The Paraguayan Government 
has agreed to purchase from the sugar 
companies for exportation all sugar over 
14,000 tons reserved for domestic use, at 
the fixed price of 19 pesos per kilogram 
delivered at the port of Asuncion, by a 
decree (No. 9,714) of November 15, 1941, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial, Decem- 
ber 3, 1941. The former price of 600 
pesos per ton for sweet cane established 
by decree No. 7,764 of July 9, 1941, is 
reduced to 500 pesos, effective from the 
moment when the production of each 
sugar central exceeds last year’s produc- 
tion by 12 percent. 

Sugar mills must continue to pay 3.50 
pesos to the Department of Industry and 
Commerce for every kilogram of sugar 
in excess of 9,000,000 kilograms produced 
and sold for domestic consumption. This 
amount is used by the Government to 
subsidize the exportation of sugar bought 
— the mills at the fixed price for ex- 
port. 


[See Foreign CoMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
23, 1941, for previous notice of government- 
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fixed guaranteed-purchase price for export 
surplus of sugar.] 


St. Pierre — 
Miquelon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Anisol: Importation, Sale, and Con- 
sumption Prohibited—Importation, sale, 
and consumption of anisol have been 
prohibited in St. Pierre and Miquelon, by 
an order of December 1, 1941, published 
in the Journal Officiel of that Colony of 
December 15 and 30. 


Southern Rhodesia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Flour: Importation and Exportation 
Prohibited Except Under Permit.—Flour 
or meal of wheat may not be imported 
into or exported from the colony of 
Southern Rhodesia without a _ permit 
granted by the Minister of Finance under 
an order effective September 19, 1941, ac- 
cording to the Government Gazette, Sal- 
isbury, of September 12, 1941. 


Switzerland 


Economic Conditions 


Government Authority To Control 
Shipments Applied to Fruits ——The Swiss 
Department of Public Economy has been 
authorized to require permits for all in- 
ternal shipments, whether by water, rail, 
or road, of merchandise to be designated 
by it as important for the supply of the 
country, by a decree of the Federal Coun- 
cil of June 13, 1941, effective from June 19 
and published in the Feuille Officielle 
Suisse du Commerce of November 11, 
1941. 

Pursuant to the above decree, the ship- 
ment of table fruits and fruit for cooking 
has been made subject to permit by an 
ordinance of November 10, 1941, effective 
from the following day and promulgated 
in the above publication on November 12. 
The restriction does not apply on ship- 
ments of less than 500 kilograms, on de- 
liveries by producers direct to consumers, 
to a collecting point or a railway station, 
nor to goods shipped to a retail market. 

Government Control and Exploitation 
of Mineral Resources Authorized —In or- 
der that the mineral resources of Switzer- 
land may be fully utilized, broad powers 
of participation in the mining industry 
of the country and affiliated operations 
have been conferred on the Government 
by a decree of the Swiss Federal Council 
of October 28, published in the Feuille 
Officielle Suisse du Commerce of No- 
vember 4, and effective from November 1, 
1941. 

The Department of Public Economy is 
authorized, by the above decree, to 
supervise the prospecting for, as well as 
the extraction and processing of, all 
minerals and to issue regulations con- 
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trolling such activities. That depart- 
ment is further authorized to carry on 
prospecting, directly or indirectly, irre- 
spective of existing rights and conces- 
sions, and, where indispensable to the 
supply of the army or the civil popula- 
tion, to expropriate and arrange for the 
utilization of mineral resources and in- 
Stallations connected therewith which 
are not at present exploited or are not 
efficiently utilized. 


Charcoal Rationed.—A system of ra- 
tioning for charcoal has been introduced 
in Switzerland, beginning December 5, 
1941, by an ordinance of the War Office 
for Industry and Labor of November 18, 
published in the Feuille Officielle Suisse 
du Commerce of November 28, 1941. This 
ordinance, in addition to rationing con- 
sumers, also establishes regulations for 
the processing of and trade in charcoal 
for use as motor fuel. 


Transport and Communication 


Rail Electrification—The electrifica- 
tion of the meter-gage Brunig line of the 
Swiss Federal Railways which joins 
Lucerne with Meiringen, Brienz, and 
Interlaken is being carried out. 


The first Brunig electric locomotive, or 
motor van, was placed in service at the 
beginning of August, and one by one, as 
further units are completed, the old 
steam tank engines which have done duty 
for so long are being taken out of serv- 
ice. Electric operation makes possible 
the marshalling of longer, heavier trains, 
and in consequence alterations are neces- 
sary in the track lay-out at crossing sta- 
tions. Where the route skirts Lake 
Sarnen before its climb over the Brunig 
Pass, considerable easing of curves and 
improvement of grading is being carried 
out to render the line suitable for the 
increased speeds made possible by elec- 
tric traction. The Federal Railways’ 
order covers 16 motor vans, each 
mounted on 2 ordinary motor bogies, and 
a third motor truck for rack-working 
on the steep grades up to the summit 
of the pass. Certain of the steam loco- 
motives, as on the Rhaetian and other 
lines, are being kept in reserve for 
shunting and emergency duties. 


United Kingdom 


Transport and Communication 


Delivery System Pooled.—All firms en- 
gaged in the retail trade have been asked 
to pool whatever delivery vans they have. 
Following the Ministry of War Trans- 
port’s general policy of rationalizing all 
transport in the United Kingdom, the 
plan whereby retail deliveries are to be 
curtailed, was inaugurated primarily to 
save gasoline, man power, vehicles and 
their accessories. This is to be done 
through private agreement. 


To make allowance for the wide vari- 
eties of commodities delivered, the appli- 
cation of the plan is elastic. For ex- 
ample, certain essential foods in univer- 
sal use such as bread and milk, cannot be 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


* Cuina.—Douglas DC-3 planes. will 
probably be used on the regular air 
service between Chungking and Calcutta 
which were scheduled to begin December 
25, 1941, according to the British press. 
The service will be operated by China 
National Aviation Corporation, a subsid- 
iary of Pan-American Airways, and will 
be for passengers and mail. 


Automotive 
Products 


* Canapa.—New passenger-car sales to- 
taled 83,650 units valued at $108,907,312 
in 1941, compared with 101,789 vehicles 
which sold for $114,928,833 in the year 
1940. The average retail selling value per 
car was somewhat higher in 1941 than 
in 1940 because of increased taxes upon 
motor-vehicle sales. 

Sales of trucks and busses amounted 
to 34,432 units with a retail value of 
$43,008,207, an increase of 20 percent in 
number and 27 percent in value from 
the 28,763 commercial vehicles which sold 
for $33,916,445 in 1940. 


* France.—An important amalgamation 
in the French motor-vehicle industry has 
been announced by the British press. On 
the initiative of the Hotchkiss company 
to eliminate fruitless competition, an 
agreement has been reached between 
the Saurer, Latil, Unic, Delahaye, Laf- 
fitte, and La Licorne companies for the 
foundation of a new company called So- 
ciete Generale Francaise de Construction 
Automobiles, which will centralize sales 
and the distribution of raw materials, 
also decide on details of the types of cars 
and lorries to be produced. The firms 
concerned were already financially con- 
nected. 


* Iran.—Imports from the United States 
included passenger cars valued at 7,972,- 
799 rials, trucks at 6,138,335 rials, and 
busses, autocars, and similar vehicles at 
196,246 rials in the fiscal year ended 
March 20, 1941, compared with 6,833,611, 
1,451,390, and 6,860 rials, respectively, in 
the preceding fiscal year. 
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* Mexico—During the 3 months ended 
December 31, 1941, dealers in Guadala- 
jara sold all the passenger cars and trucks 
they could obtain from United States 
manufacturers. A few of the dealers 
hope to receive a limited number of pas- 
senger cars now on order and others re- 
port that they may receive some trucks. 
A local dealer has been offered a limited 
number of commercial delivery trucks 
from Canadian plants, but without tires. 


* VENEZUELA—The maximum price at 
which trucks of all types may be sold 
within the Federal District and in the 
District of Sucre, State of Miranda, will 
be determined in each case by the Na- 
tional Price Control Board, according to 
the Board’s resolution of January 29, 
1942. Truck dealers are given until Feb- 
ruary 5, 1942, to file a declaration show- 
ing their stocks on hand. 

Automobiles cannot be sold at prices 
greater than those in effect as of Decem- 
ber 1, 1941, and the maximum prices of 


new importations will be determined by 
the Price Control Board. 


Chemicals 


Appreciable quantities of natural vege- 
table-dye materials have continued to be 
imported into the United States over the 
years, despite the expansion in use of 
synthetic dyes. Annatto seed or achiote 
is imported because of its value as color- 
ing matter. The extract from the seed js 
used for coloring foodstuffs (butter and 
cheese), and dyeing orange yellow on 
cotton and silk. The bulk of the imports 
originate in Jamaica, Dominican Repub- 
lic, and Ecuador. Smaller amounts have 
also been received from the Far East, 
British Malaya, British India, and Neth- 
erlands Indies. Imports of annatto seed 
and extracts, by country, during 1939, 
1940, and first 9 months of 1941, are 
shown in the following table: 





Countries 
Poun 
Jamaica 419, 
Dominican Republic 73, 


Ecuador S807 


Total 


1939 1940 


ds 


479 
610 


, 024 


1, 403, Sit 


T | 
| First 9 months 194] 


Value Pounds Value Pounds | Value 


$19, 652 467, 628 
3.114 55, 748 
25. 9¥1 78S, HOR 


$24, 592 
2, 18S 


21, 028 


533, 354 $21, 636 

68, 226 2, 267 
5S6, GS2 15, 209 
39, O86 


53, 028 1, 436, O7¢ 53 Os4 1, 220, 595 





* CANADA.—Winter temperatures in Can- 
ada, except possibly on the Pacific coast, 
make the use of antifreeze in motor-ve- 
hicle radiators compulsory. Antifreeze is 
distributed in Canada as in the United 
States by the automobile trade and sold 
at retail by garages and service stations 
throughout the Dominion. 

The bulk of the antifreeze business in 
Canada has been in the hands of Cana- 
dian manufacturers for years with the 
glycol type predominating and alcohol 
second in popularity. Wartime restric- 
tions have placed a ban on the glycol 
type, which is being reserved for war- 
equipment needs, and the use of alcohol 
is expected to be governed by a quota 
arrangement which will restrict its use. 
Accordingly there is apparently a market 
for antifreeze not falling within the above 
restrictions. 


* Cupa.—Crude glycerin is produced in 
Cuba and exported to the United States. 
Refined glycerin is imported into Cuba 
from the United States, Argentina, and 
Mexico. Exports of crude glycerin to the 
United States have ranged from a low of 
1,217,800 kilograms in 1937, to a high of 
1,297,200 kilograms in 1940, with an an- 
nual average for the 4 years of 1,272,600 
pounds. No official statistics are avail- 
able showing the importation into Cuba 
of refined glycerin. Refined glycerin is 
used for a number of purposes in Cuba, 


the largest being in the manufacture of 
toothpaste. 

Imports of crude glycerin into the 
United States from Cuba amounted to 
2,950,700 pounds valued at $219,600 in the 
calendar year 1940 and to 2,950,500 
pounds valued at $223,100 in the first 9 
months of 1941. 


* Ecuapor.—Sulfuric acid is used in 
Ecuador by the tanneries, in the manu- 
facture of shoes, for bleaching and dye- 
ing cotton cloth, for dyeing woolen yarns, 
in drug manufacturing, and in deoxida- 
tion baths for plating metals used in the 
manufacture of small articles from tin 
and other metals. Formerly all sulfuric 
acid was imported from Germany and 
the United Kingdom. 


* Mexico.—Production of arsenic in 
Mexico amounted to 8,507,818 kilograms 
valued at 3,166,925 pesos during the first 
8 months of 1941. Exports were 8,302,000 
kilograms during the same period. 
Mexico is the chief foreign source for 
arsenic used in the United States. Out of 
total importation of white arsenic into 
the United States, amounting to 13,000,- 
000 pounds during the 8 months of 1941, 
11,300,000 pounds were imported from 
Mexico, the remaining small amounts 
coming from Canada and Japan. 
Among the new manufacturing indus- 
tries being established in the Guadala- 
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jara area of Mexico is one to produce cal- 
cium carbide. The plant is being estab- 
lished with Swedish capital. A plant site 
has been purchased just outside the 
limits of the city of Guadalajara. 


Among some of the other industries 
peing established and which eventually 
will require chemicals in their operations 
are plants for the manufacture of cellu- 
lose, small rubber articles, yeast, pack- 
ings for machinery, a paper mill, a sugar- 
cane refinery, a vegetable-oil mill, and 
a cement plant. 


* New ZEALAND.—The manufacture of 
agar in New Zealand recently was placed 
under license to enable its manufacture 
to be carried on economically. The most 
important uses of agar are for medicinal 
purposes in hospitals, for scientific pur- 
poses, and the canning of meat and fish, 
for which approximately 10 tons an- 
nually have been imported in the past. 
Ample supplies of seaweed appear to be 
available along the coasts of the North 
Island. 


In discussing the subject, the Minister 
of Industries and Commerce stated that 
“war conditions have necessitated every 
endeavor being made to produce agar lo- 
cally at the present juncture, but it is 
hoped that once production is com- 
menced the necessity to import from 
overseas even after the war will be re- 
moved. That, however, will depend to 
a great extent on our ability to meet the 
total requirements of the Dominion from 
our own resources.” 


* VENEZUELA.—The Compania Anonima 
Electroquimica de Caracas was organ- 
ized in September 1941 to produce chlo- 
rine. The company is capitalized at 
400,000 bolivars. Operations will be 
started as soon as the necessary equip- 
ment has been obtained. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


* Brazit.—Coffee exports during Decem- 
ber 1941 are shown in the following 
table: 





Bags, of 60 
Destination ae f 


kilograms 

Union of South Africa 3, 725 
Canada 500 
United States , 021, 755 
Argentina 7, 575 
Chile 1, 700 
Uruguay 1, 500 
Gibraltar 2, 000 
Teeland 500 
Portugal 183 
Sweden 20, 941 
Switzerland 1, 400 
Ships’ stores 169 

Total 1, 061, 948 





* British West INpDIES.—The lateness of 
the present cocoa crop in Trinidad is 
manifested in the absence of any exports 
during December, in contrast to the 
1,208,812 pounds shipped in the same 
month of 1940. In view of the scarcity 
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of labor to pick the ripe fruit, no reliable 
estimate of January’s production is ob- 
tainable, but the forecast on the entire 
1941-42 crop has been revised sharply 
downward to approximately 10,000,000 
pounds. The amount of cocoa that 
Great Britain will purchase on its own 
account has been tentatively fixed at 
3,396,000 pounds—about one-third of the 
estimated crop—and will probably con- 
sist of Plantation-grade cocoa, preferred 
in the United Kingdom. Prices on the 
local market have strengthened slightly 
and, on January 20, stood at $12.25 per 
fanega of 110 pounds for Plantation 
grade, $11.75 for Mixed Estates, and 
$11.25 per fanega for Ordinary. 


* GUATEMALA.—The 1941-42 coffee crop 
was estimated, on February 4, to be 
about 90 percent harvested, only a few 
districts around Antigua and above 
4,500 feet elevation still remaining to be 
picked. Official estimate of the current 
crop is 875,000 quintals of 101.43 pounds 
each, of which 300,000 to 350,000 quintals 
belong to “blocked” producers. Based 
on a U.S. quota of some 775,000 quintals, 
less 96,000 quintals overshipped under 
last year’s quota, 679,000 quintals are ex- 
pected to be exported to the United 
States during the current season. 

Prices have been steady and firm, and 
fully up to the “ceiling” established in 
the United States, less the specified dis- 
counts and differentials. Some offers 
above the “ceiling” have been reported 
locally—apparently to test the market— 
but no actual transactions have been 
made at such levels. 


Total exports of coffee during the 4- 
week period from January 2 to January 
29, 1942, taken to cover the month of 
January, reached 43,603 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each, as compared with 95,899 
bags during the corresponding month of 
1941 and with 69,216 bags for December 
1941. In addition to exports under the 
U. S. quota, small shipments of nonquota 
coffee also went to Canada, Switzerland, 
Argentina, and British Honduras during 
the period under review. The following 
table shows exports of Guatemalan coffee 
by countries of destination during the 
periods corresponding to January 1942, 
December 1941, and January 1°41, and 
in the fiscal year from July 1, 1941, to 
January 28, 1942: 





| 
| 


| 
Fiscal Quota 
ag year 
. ' July 1, | Oct. 1, 
Destination 1941, to 1941, to 
Jan. 28, Jan. 
1942 | 1912 > 
Bags ' | Bags ! 
United States 127, 103 127, 004 
Canada 56, 054 24 996 
Switzerland 3, 257 | 3, 257 
Argentina 2, 230 | 871 
China 1,451 | 319 
Chile_. 582 499 
Philippine Islands 548 462 
British Honduras 292 215 
Mexico 94 
Staten Island Foreign Trade 
Zone 2, 864 2, 864 
Total 194, 475 160, 487° 





! Of 60 kilograms. 
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{wette $ weeks 
ec. 5, ec. 27, 
- 24° | 1941, to | 1940, to 
} 1942 » | Jan.1, | Jan. 23, 
1942 941 


Destination 





Hulled (Oro): Bags} Bags! Bags! 











United States........| 39,505} 61,879 95, 600 
Canada---..- aad 2, 732 4, 937 229 
Switzerland - - -_-__- 1,112 , SS Eck 
Argentina. ......-.---| POP ssc cccbavebnde sates 
British Honduras.. 105 7 Cory 
Sa ay at KS aa We tscun ets 
ORO 5 35 2555 tec Pea ba tiewaed --|- Siegcicale 70 
Total............-| 43,603 | 69, 216 95, 899 





1 Of 60 kilograms. 


* Honpuras.—Exports of hulled coffee 
from Honduras during the quarter ended 
December 31, 1941, totaled 3,600 bags of 
60 kilograms each. All exports of coffee 
during this quarter were from Puerto 
Cortes on the north coast of Honduras. 
All hulled-coffee shipments went to the 
United States. 


To Mexico and British Honduras, 13,- 
534 pounds of ground coffee were shipped 
during this quarter—compared with 2,508 
pounds in the preceding quarter. 


Weather conditions this season are 
considered more favorable for coffee 
growing than was the case last season, 
and a production increase of at least 10 
percent is expected in the north-coast 
area. Conditions on the south coast are 
considered normal. 


Fish and Products 


* CanapA.—The estimated value of fish- 
eries production in British Columbia in 
1941 is $25,000,000, an increase of about 
15 percent over 1940. Chief factors con- 
tributing to this rise are the record 
salmon pack of 2,245,000 cases and the 
large increase in the volume of herring 
being canned for the United Kingdom. 


During December 1941 and January 
1942, fishing operations have been con- 
fined to herring, and the run of this fish 
on the west coast of Vancouver Island 
has proved disappointing. As of Janu- 
ary 17, 1942, the total catch amounted to 
52,517 green tons, from which 3,353 tons 
of herring meal and 321,456 imperial gal- 
lons of oil were produced. The pack as 
of January 17 is reported to be 974,254 
cases. 


Negotiations are in progress with Jap- 
anese owners of approximately 1,000 fish- 
ing vessels, with a view to arranging for 
the lease or sale of these boats to white 
operators. 
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Fruits 


* PAaLEsTINE.—Citrus-fruits exports in 
the 1941-42 season (November to May) 
are unlikely to be larger than the 170,000 
cases exported in 1940-41, says the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Exports in 
1939-40 amounted to 7,500,00 cases and 
in 1938-39 to 15,000,000 cases. The 
1940-41 exports went mainly to Egypt, 
the Sudan, and Libya. In the 1941-42 
season, some shipments are being made 
to Syria. 


Grain and Products 


* Burma.—The following table, compiled 
from weekly statistics furnished by the 
Rangoon Customs, gives Burma’s exports 
of rice not in the husk: 





| 


haieek Total Corre- 
period from sponding 
are x Dec. 26, total 
Destination a - 1940, to of 1940 
. 1041. * | Nov. 26, 


1941 


Long tons | Long tons | Long tons 


India 45, 362 |1, 104, 580 | 1, 353, 927 
Egypt and Red Sea | 

ports | 2,812 | 13, 938 
China 2, 771 237, 493 | 52, 922 
Ceylon 26, 814 383, 448 322, 482 
Straits Settlements and 

Federated Malay 

States 49, 409 351, 708 180, 889 
Mauritius and depend- 

encies 4, 609 19, 047 32, 483 
South Africa 50 9, 113 4, 347 
Japan, Chosen (Korea), 

and Formosa 459, 237 451, 231 
United Kingdom 5, 370 165, 104 59, 848 
Cuba 4, 370 3, 940 
Other West Indies 37, 892 31, 949 
Hong Kong 17, 416 242, 680 ( 
All other countries 28, 133 89, 710 1 42. 634 
“For orders’’- 10, 506 5, 871 

Total 179, 934 3,117,700 2, 556, 461 





! Hong Kong included in “All other countries.”’ 


The table below shows the different 
kinds of rice not in the husk shipped 
from Burma to India and to other coun- 
tries in the 4-week period ended No- 
vember 26, 1941, and from December 
26, 1940, to that date (the totals do not 
include converted paddy) : 





4-week period 


Z Cc, 26 
ended Nov. 26, Dec. 26, 1940, to 


1941 Nov. 26, 1941 
Commodity 

Other Other 

India | coun- India coun 

tries tries 

Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Boiled rice 17,983 36,845 608,605 501,404 
Cleaned rice 19,550) 88,524 383, 2901, 309,745 
Broken cleaned rice 7, 214 8,512 98, 231 92. 303 
Other sorts 615 107 11,608) 103,073 


Total 45, 362) 133, 988 1, 101, 734 2, 006, 525 





The second official forecast of the rice 
crop in Burma for the year 1941-42 
shows 12,656,200 acres sown with rice— 
a decrease of 194,300 acres from the final 
actual figures for acreage sown during 
1940-41. The area estimated as de- 
stroyed is now placed at 284,700 acres— 
123,900 acres below the final actual 
figures of last year for area matured. 
Therefore, the area estimated as likely 
to mature is 12,371,500 acres, a decrease 
of 70,400 acres from the final actual 
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figures of last year for area matured. 
The crop is generally in good condition, 
and prospects are for a normal though 
noi a bumper crop. 

With available rice proving consider- 
ably smaller than previous dealers’ esti- 
mates had allowed for, export stocks of 
the past rice crop are now placed at 
between 50,000 and 100,000 tons. 


* CanapA—The commercial production 
of flour and bread milled in such a way 
as to retain a high percentage of Vita- 
min B complex is about to be under- 
taken in Canada. The Dominion Gov- 
ernment has set standards for these 
products. “Canada-approved white” 
flour and bread will be similar in ap- 
pearance to the present white products, 
while “Canada-approved” flour and 
bread will look much the same as brown 
or whole-wheat products. 


* CuspA—Unofficial data, compiled by 
private sources, show total imports of 
rice during December 1941 amounting 
to 397,023 pockets (of 100 pounds) of 
American rice, 5,000 pockets of Ecua- 
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doran rice, and 2,500 pockets of rice 
from the Dominican Republic, in addij- 
tion to 10,000 bags (120,000 pounds) of 
Mexican rice and 500 bags (112,009 
pounds) of rice from Calcutta. Entries 
through the port of Habana totaled 
324,004 pockets (100 pounds each) of 
American rice, together with the entire 
imports of rice from other sources, 

Imports in the calendar year 194) 
were as follows: 





—e 


Source Bags Pounds 

Rangoon 44, 700 10, 012, 800 
Calcutta 14, 231 3, 187, 744 
Kohsichang 9, 500 2, 128, 000 
Ecuador 73, 509 7, 350, 000 
Dominican Republic 22, 757 2, 275, 700 
Mexico 10, 000 1, 200, 000 
United States 3, 566,953 | 356, 695, 300 

Total 3,741,641 | 382, 849, 544 





The following data indicate stocks of 
rice on Habana wharves, arrivals, and 
withdrawals during December 1941 and 
during that entire calendar year: 


Month of December 1941 














Stocks on iiaiad Stocks on —. 
Habana Arrivals Habana Withdrawals 
Item during vated during 
wharves, onth wharves, mani 
Ist of month mon end of month lonth 
U.S.A 
Pockets 204, 733 324, 004 277, 024 250), 813 
Pounds 20, 473, 300 s2, 400, 400 27, 792, 400 25, 081, 300 
All other 
Bags 9, 916 18, 000 21, 167 6,749 
Pounds 991, 972 2, 062, O00 2, 291, 072 762, 900 
Total: Pounds 21, 465, 272 34, 462, 400 4), OSS, 472 25, 844, 200 
Calendar Year 1941 
Stocks on Stocks on 
Item Habana Arrivals Habana Withdrawals 
aoa wharves, during 1941 wharves, during 1941 
Ist of year end of year 
U.S.A 
Pockets 321, 678 2, 840, 286 277, 924 2, 884, 040 
Pounds $2, 167, 800 284, 028, HOO) 27; 792, 400 288, 404, 000 
All other 
Pockets 14, 092 141, 788 21, 167 134, 713 
Pounds 3, 1.56, 608 20, 446, 244 2, 291, O72 21, 311, 780 
Total: Pounds $5, 324, 408 304, 474, 844 40), ORB, 472 309, 715, 780 
Demand for American rice continued percent brokens ‘off grade)—chief in- 
in normal volume during the week ended terest being shown in the 50 percent 
February 4, 1942, as takings improved broken quality at $8.25 (with second 


fractionally over levels of preceding 
weeks. Contrasting with the recent 
trend, demand shifted from long to short 
grains, with evidence of a greater degree 
of selective buying than is normally 
noted. 

According to trade advices, total sales 
during the week were upward of 90,000 
pockets. Prolifics were in major request 
at from $6.70 for whole grains to be- 
tween $5.50 and $6 for the 50 percent 
broken grade, the bulk of transactions in 
this type being in the 20 to 40 percent 
broken grades at $6.30 to $6, respectively. 
Other short grains were in much smaller 
demand, a few 20 percent broken South- 
ern Japans bringing from $6.88 to $6.75 
and moderate quantities of largely broken 
Blue Rose being disposed of at $5.83. 

Among the long grains, sales of Rexo- 
ros were noted in fair volume at $8.88 
for 30 percent brokens to $6.65 for 67 


heads) to $7.85. Rexoro mixes were ac- 
tive as usual, with 30 percent broken 
Rexoro-Fortunas bringing $8.38, an un- 
specified Rexoro mix with 20 percent 
broken at $8.30. Rexoro-type 30 percent 
broken at $7.90 and a few Rexoro-Nira 
screenings at $7.20. 

Among other sales noted during the 
week were miscellaneous mixed long 
grains 3 to 65 percent broken at $7.70 to 
$6, and a parcel at 20 percent broken For- 
tunas at $8.60. These sales are all per 
100 pounds on ac. i. f. Habana basis. 

Prominent among the week’s trading 
activities was the sale of 20,000 sacks (of 
50 kilograms each) of Mexican “Jojutla” 
rice said to be similar to Edith. 15, 25, 
and 35 percent broken, at from $5.50 to 
$6.25 per 100 pounds on a cost and 
freight-to-Habana basis. Additional 
offerings in good volume of this and other 
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Mexican rice are on hand, with current 
quotations reported at around $6.60. 

Statistics compiled privately from 
ships’ manifests, indicate that imports 
of rice through the port of Habana dur- 
ing the period January 29 to February 4, 
1942, both inclusive, totaled 229,515 
pockets (100 pounds each) of American 
rice, 17,990 sacks (850,826 kilograms) of 
Mexican rice, and 11,000 pockets (511,- 
510 kilograms) of rice from the Domin- 
ican Republic. 


* Hart1.—Bakers are authorized to add 
corn or manioc flour up to 15 percent of 
the wheat flour used in the making of 
piscuits, according to a decree effective 
January 19, 1942. The manioc flour must 
be white, while the corn flour may be 
somewhat yellow. 


Meats and Products 


* CanaDA.—Almost twice as many Cana- 
dian hogs were sent to market during 
1941 as in 1938. 

Marketing during the first part of 1942 
may be expected to be moderately higher 
than a year ago if the fall pig crop was 
increased to the extent indicated by the 
number of sows expected to farrow dur- 
ing June to November 1941—that is, 6 4 
percent more than in the preceding year. 
The following table shows marketings in 
the past 4 years: 


{In thousands] 





Period 1938 1939 1940 1941 


January-March 917 x09 
April-June 747 yard 
July-September 629 ’ 

October-December 947 1, 365 


) 1,465 
4 1,429 
3 1, 263 
3 2, 059 


Total 3, 240 3, 701 5, 450 6, 216 
| 





Commercial pork supplies are derived 
almost entirely from inspected slaughter- 
ings, and the latter are almost identical 
with hog marketings after deducting ex- 
ports of hogs. Uninspected slaughter- 
ings, chiefly farm slaughterings, vary 
but little from 1,700,000 per year. 

During 1941 pork production amounted 
to about 1,100,000,000 pounds—assuming 
that the average weight per carcass was 
the same as in 1940 and that uninspected 
slaughterings amounted to _ 1,700,000 
hogs. 


The Canadian Bacon Board notified 
all Canadian exporting packers on De- 
cember 8 that on and after December 
15 they could slaughter no hogs weigh- 
ing less than 170 pounds live weight 
without permission of the Government 
graders. The order permits a tolerance 
of one-fourth of 1 percent of carcasses 
weighing less than 130 pounds in any 
one week’s slaughterings. The order does 
not prevent the marketing of lightweight 
hogs for slaughter by domestic packers 
or for sale as feeders. 


The purposes of the order are to ob- 
tain an immediate increase in the pro- 
duction of bacon (Wiltshire sides) from 
the existing number of hogs, to produce 
more bacon of the weights and grades 
which the Bacon Board has contracted 
to ship to Britain and to avoid de- 
pressing prices in Canada through glut- 
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ting the market with unexportable 
products. 


To provide an outlet for carcasses too 
heavy for marketing in Britain as Wilt- 
shire sides or cuts, the Bacon Board at 
the beginning of December completed 
arrangements for the shipment to Britain 
of canned pork loaf and ham loaf. 
These shipments are in addition to the 
600,000,000 pounds of bacon and cuts 
already specified. 


* IEw ZEALAND.—Outbreak of war in the 
Pacific area will affect New Zealand’s 
pork export to an inestimable extent. 

As of November 29 the stock of pork 
on hand at the freezing works awaiting 
shipment was considerably higher than 
it was a year before. Despite the fact 
that the United Kingdom has expressed 
a desire to have larger quantities of 
baconers shipped as Wiltshire sides, 
movement of this class of meat has been 
fairly slow. 

Pork production for the 1941-42 sea- 
son is estimated at slightly less than 
during 1940-41. During 1940-41 produc- 
tion was given as follows: 





Kind | Carcasses 
Porkers | 220, 841 
Baconers 282, 303 


Choppers 9, 815 





A considerable carry-over must be 
added to the new season’s output. 


Total exports of pork and pork prod- 
ucts for the first 10 months of the cal- 
endar year 1941 are given officially as 
follows: 





First 10 months 
Kind 
1940 1941 
Frozen pork hundredweight 


Bacon and hams pounds 
Lard hundredweight 


421, O78 
57, 562 
16, 737 


429, 565 
155, 221 


16, 401 
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Little of the pork shipped comprised 
porkers, as this class of pig meat is not 
desired in Britain and is no longer ac- 
cepted at the various freezing works in 
New Zealand. 

The numbers of pig carcasses cured 
for the years 1938-39, 1939-40, and 1940— 
41 are given below: 





"9 Carcasses 
Yom treated 
1938-39. _- | 273, 872 
1939-40 : 289, 811 
1940-41 310, 084 





The following summary gives the 
quantities of ham and bacon, lard, and 
frozen pork produced in ham and bacon 
curing establishments for the past 3 











years: 
r, | Ham and| Frozen 
Year hacen Lard | pork 
 seatnate | Hundred- | ly Hundred- 
| weight | w eight | w eight 
1938-39. _._._- --| 164, 259 7, 906 67, 685 
1939-40 _...-| 181,350 9, 133 70, 783 
1940-41. _ } 76, 383 


199,465 | 10,756 
| ' 





The frozen pork produced in ham- 
and bacon-curing works represents only 
a small proportion of the total Dominion 
production of this commodity. Frozen 
pork shown in the foregoing table in- 
cludes, besides whole carcasses, legs, and 
long sides, which command a slightly 
higher market value. 


New Zealand’s new meat year began 
October 1 with a substantial carry-over 
of beef quarters—roughly 50 percent 
more than was in store on the same date 
in 1940. The outlook for production dur- 
ing the 1941-42 season is regarded as 
about the same as for 1940-41. 

Exports of chilled beef, formerly an 
important item, are now negligible and 
will remain so. Frozen-beef exports 
during the first 10 months of 1941 totaled 
620,754 hundredweight of 112 pounds, 
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compared with 1,054,539 hundredweight 
in the same 10 months of 1940. Veal ex- 
ports in the same period dropped from 
64,684 hundredweight in 1940 to 22,034 
in the first 10 months of 1941. 

Production of beef quarters in New 
Zealand from October 1 to December 6 
totaled 12,937, against 17,432 in the same 
period of 1940. Boneless beef expressed 
in terms of freight carcasses amounted 
to 23,191, compared with 39,655 in the 
preceding year. 

Stocks of beef quarters on hand at 
the end of November 1941 were excep- 
tionally high, as were those of boneless 
beef. 


Spices and Related Products 


* NETHERLANDS INnpDIES—Completion of 
the pepper harvest in November found 
the general demand limited, in conse- 
quence of governmental allotment of 
freight space. Prices were high because 
of short covering. Substantial offerings 
of stocks originally intended for Singa- 
pore were made in the Batavia market. 
There was an increase in the manufac- 
ture of white from black pepper. 

Total 1941 production of black pepper 
from the Lampong districts of South 
Sumatra at the end of November was 
estimated by a commercial source at ap- 
proximately 37,000 metric tons, or a net 
total of 32,000 tons if allowance is made 
for 5,000 tons, a part of the total which, 
it is estimated, will be converted into 
white pepper. 

White pepper on the island of Banka, 
representing production in addition to 
the aforementioned conversion figure, is 
approximately 4,000 to 5,000 metric tons. 

Delivery of new-crop pepper at ports 
of shipment was estimated at 5,000 met- 
ric tons—practically all stocks being re- 
served for future sales. 

Latest official statistics obtainable 
show total exports of black pepper as 
4,380 metric tons for September, against 
3.566 for August—reason: speculative 
shipments to Singapore. White-pepper 
exports showed declines, with 817 metric 
tons for September and 871 for August, 
wide fluctuations from month to month 
being usual for the commodity. 

Preliminary figures from trade sources 
indicating shipments from the port of 
Oost Haven are as follows: 





Black pepper White pepper 
Destination y / et 
October Novem- October Novem- 

ber ber 


Metric | Metric | Metric | Metric 
| tons tons tons tons 
United States | 2,450 400 rh) 
Singapore 3, 570 830 650 1, 050 





The following official statistics show 
exports of both black and white pepper 
for September (last month for which 
such figures are availabl~) , together with 
total exports for January—September 
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1941 as well as exports for September 
1940: 





[In metric tons, net weight] 
. . January- 
Septem- | Septem- | qa 
Destination ber ber we — 
1940 1941 1941 
Black pepper: 
United States 678 1, 211 14, 574 
Brazil ™ 548 
British India 2 117 127 
Canada ; ’ 173 
China... 109 75 106 
Egypt_._- - 594 
Iraq 26 81 201 
Singapore 560 2, 881 5, 742 
Others 39 15 231 
Total black 1,414 4, 380 22, 296 
White pepper: 

United States 7 44 2, 970 
Canada 1] 119 
Singapore 421 7723 2, 707 
South Africa 3 249 


Others__- 21 143 


Total white ose 603 817 





No official statistics regarding stocks 
are obtainable. A reliable authority in 
the trade, however, was of the opinion 
that in November there was a moderate 
increase in stocks of black pepper—but 
that supplies in nearly all instances were 
still being reserved against former sales 
or have been already delivered to buyers 
who have stored these stocks as a type 
of investment. 


Stocks of white pepper were scarce. 
Noteworthy is the fact that the manu- 
facture of white pepper from black pep- 
per is gradually increasing in conse- 
quence of price considerations. 


* Srerra LEONE—Exports of ginger in 
November 1941 amounted to 4,517 pounds, 
4,480 of which went to the United King- 
dom and 37 to Gambia. Pepper exports 
were 28,314 pounds, 23,273 pounds going 
to the United Kingdom and 5,040 to 
Gambia. 

Ready for shipment in November 1941 
were 15,680 pounds of ginger and 246,557 
pounds of pepper. 


Sugars and Products 


* Canapa.—During the calendar year 
1941 Canada’s 10 sugar refineries manu- 
factured 1,199,719,338 pounds of refined 
sugar, an increase of 61,927,101 over the 
1940 output. 

Raw sugar in refineries throughout 
Canada on January 1, 1941, amounted 
to 140,970,614 pounds, while the quantity 
received from January 1 to December 31, 
1941, was 1,035,584,150 pounds—making 
1,176,554,764 pounds for manufacture. 
Meltings and sales of raw sugar account 
for 1,054,787,105 pounds, leaving 121,767,- 
659 pounds on hand in the refineries on 
December 31, 1941, compared with 140,- 
970,164 on December 31, 1940. 

Stocks of refined sugar (cane and beet) 
in the refineries on January 1, 1941, to- 
taled 278,542,439 pounds. The amount 
since manufactured into granulated 
sugar was 1,067,655,293 pounds and into 
yellow and brown 132,064,045 pounds, 
totaling 1,199,719,338 pounds for the pe- 
riod from January 1 to December 31, 
1941. This makes a grand total of 
1,478,261,777 pounds. 
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Sales for domestic consumption ang 
for export in 1941 were 1,031,094.955 
pounds of granulated and 127,239,414 
pounds of yellow and brown, accounting 
for 1,158,334,369 pounds. The stock on 
hand, with small amounts purchaseg 
was 320,085,258 pounds on December 3]. 
1941, compared with 278,542,439 pounds 
on December 31, 1940. 


* Cusa.—The following table shows the 
amount of sugar and invert molasses and 
sugar sirups produced from the sugar- 
cane ground for these purposes during 
the 1937-41 period: 





LL 


Invert molasses 


Year Sugar 
and Sirups 


Spanish long | 
tons! Gallons 
1937 | 2, 974, 584 207, 726, 114 
1938 2, 975, 963 SY, 044, 140 
1939 | 2, 723, 813 100, 482, 106 
1940 | 2, 753, 903 179, 920, 298 
041 2) 406, 954 339, 986, 701 


! 1] Spanish long ton=about 2,272 avoirdupois pounds, 





Although the 1942 sugar crop com- 
menced January 15, no production quota 
had been announced at the end of the 
month, and few mills were reported in 
operation. The crop will probably be 
considerably delayed in the four eastern 
Provinces because of heavy and sustained 
rains which reached all-time records, 
Result: Cuban mills were not expected 
to be in full operation until mid-Feb- 
ruary. 


The 1942 sugar crop will reportedly 
total about 3,600,000 Spanish long tons, 
even though some sources state that 
probably sufficient cane is available for 
a total of 3,700.00 to 3,800,000 tons. 


Part of the 1942 sugar crop will be 
converted into high-test (invert) mo- 
lasses for industrial-alcohol production 
under terms of the recent Cuban-Ameri- 
can agreement. 


Cuba’s sugar consumption require- 
ments for 1942 are estimated at more 
than 200,000 Spanish long tons, and it 
is reported that such an amount will be 
definitely set aside for that purpose. In 
former years the Government has esti- 
mated domestic consumption at an arbi- 
trary figure of 150,000 Spanish long tons, 
but, according to the trade, consumption 
has approached 200,000 Spanish long tons 
for several years. 

The small amounts of sugar imported 
by Cuba are purchased solely to satisfy 
certain limited special requirements of 
the market for confectioner’s sugar, lump 
sugar, etc.—consumed mainly by the for- 
eign population. During 1940 Cuba im- 
ported 4,875 kilograms of refined sugar 
in lumps and 30,306 of refined sugar in 
other forms, compared with 5,793 and 
19,228 kilograms, respectively, during 
1939, all from the United States. 

Exports of all Cuban sugar, reduced to 
a raw-sugar value, amounted to 3,07l,- 
591 Spanish long tons during the period 
January 1 to December 15, 1941, accord- 
ing to the Cuban Sugar Stabilization In- 
stitute—compared with 1,981,581 Span- 
ish long tons exported during the corre- 
sponding 1940 period. Exports increased 
considerably during 1941, chiefly as a 
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result of the increased demand for sugar 
in the United States and the resumption 
of purchases of Cuban sugar by the 
United Kingdom during June after 
many months of inactivity in that 
market. 

There follows a table showing exports 
of Cuban sugar, reduced to a raw-sugar 
yalue (96° polarization), to the United 
States and “world” markets during the 
period January 1 to December 15, 1940 
and 1941: 








| Jan. 1 to Dee. 15— 
Destination _ 


1940 1941 

Spanish Spanish 

long tons | long tons 
United States | 1,618,376 | 2,459, 924 
United Kingdom 210, 244 433, 787 
Spain _- 29, 700 | 10, 237 
Other Europe 77, 503 | 17, 369 
Other African continent 18, 291 | 2, 881 
Canada. . 21,001 | 56, 443 
Central and South America 6, 466 | 70,015 
Various other countries 20, 845 
Total = 1, 981, 581 3, 071, 591 





Exports of molasses during 1940 and 
1941 were: 





Kind | 1940 | 1941 
| Gallons 
| 


Gallons 


Blackstrap (final) molasses ..| 146, 954, 461 | 101, 913, 077 
High-test (invert) molasses_..] 168, 839, 183 | 336, 787, 889 
Invert sugar sirups 7,902,868 | 7,903, 879 





= 
Total | 328, 696, 512 | 446, 604, 845 
i | 





During 1941 exports to the United 
Kingdom totaled approximately 47,500,- 
000 gallons of high-test molasses, while 
Canada purchased approximately 3,680,- 
000 gallons, nearly all of which consisted 
of high-test molasses. In the preceding 
year exports to the United Kingdom 
consisted of 55,500,000 gallons of high- 
test molasses and 10,400,000 gallons of 
blackstrap molasses, and exports to 
Canada comprised 4,000,000 gallons, 
mainly blackstrap molasses. The re- 
mainder, during the 2 years, of all types 
of molasses was shipped to the United 
States. 


Stocks of sugar on hand as of Decem- 
ber 15, 1941, totaled about 280,000 Span- 
ish long tons, all available for interna- 
tional trade, compared with 1,111,000 
tons on hand on the same date in 1940. 


On the basis of reliable unofficial data, 
it is estimated that Cuban stocks of high- 
test (invert) molasses were about 31,- 
000,000 to 36,000,000 gallons on Decem- 
ber 31, 1941, while stocks of blackstrap 
(final) molasses were estimated at about 
4,000,000 to 7,000,000 gallons on the same 
date, all of which has been sold and is 
in the hands of the buyers but not yet 
Shipped from Cuba. Stocks of black- 
Strap molasses in the hands of distillers 
are stated to be low, and stocks of in- 
vert sugar sirups were practically ex- 
hausted at the end of the year. 

At the end of 1940 stocks of blackstrap 
molasses were estimated at about 15,- 
000,000 gallons, while stocks of high- 
test molasses were estimated at between 
21,000,000 and 27,000,000 gallons. 
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* Peru.—At the year-end, trade and of- 
ficial sources continued to estimate that 
the 1941 sugar production was about 
470,000 metric tons. 


Domestic sugar consumption during 
November 1941 was 12,540 metric tons, 
bringing the total for the first 11 months 
to 101,273 tons. Corresponding con- 
sumption figures for November and for 
January—November period of 1940 were 
7,170 and 91,547 tons, respectively. 


Sugar exports during the January-— 
taled 27,465 metric tons, which compared 
favorably with the 24,310 tons shipped 
during the same month of 1940. Of the 
27,465 tons shipped in November 1941, 
16,322 tons went to Chile, 4,109 to the 
United States, 4,903 to Bolivia, 1,902 to 
Uruguay, and 229 tons to Costa Rica. 


Sugar exports during the January- 
November periods of 1939-41 follow: 





January-November— 
Destination one 








1939 | 1940 | 1041 
| Metric Metric Metric 

| tons tons tons 
United States | 25,889 | 27,882] 136,518 
Chile | 103,077 131, 878 122, 971 
Bolivia E 14, 586 15, 584 38, 324 
Uruguay - - - -- 2, 687 12, 114 16, 380 
Finland _- ER A oer ‘ 13, 384 
Asiatic Russia - | 25, 635 8, 592 
Colombia_._-- | 4, 814 4, 588 
China id at 180 1,015 
Costa Rica_ - 559 4, 205 687 
Other countries 84, 579 66, 843 3 
Total wa 231, 377 | 289, 135 342, 462 








Outstanding producers and exporters 
estimated unsold stocks of sugar at the 
end of 1941 at 25,000 to 30,000 metric 
tons. 


Sugar interests continue to regard the 
trade outlook with satisfaction, under 
the influence of steady foreign demand 
and favorable quotations. 


Iron and Steel 


* Mexico.—Financial circles report that 
a company is being formed to manufac- 
ture steel and iron articles now unob- 
tainable in the United States. Ten 
million dollars of Mexican and American 
capital is being invested in the company. 
The Mexican Government is also re- 
ported to be interested in the project, 
supporting it through the official Na- 
cional Financiera, S. A., institution. 


Leather and 
Products 


* ARGENTINA—Shipments of hides and 
skins increased 13.5 percent in volume 
during 1941, compared with shipments 
during 1940, and prices increased ap- 
proximately 29 percent. 


Shipments of cattle hides amounted to 
146,080 tons during 1941, compared with 
131,423 tons during 1940. Exports of 
sheepskins totaled 12,878 tons during 
1941, compared with 11,840 tons in 1940. 
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Details of hides and skins exports to 
the United States during December 1941 
are as follows: 








| 
- r | Value (United 
Kind Number | States currency) 

| 
Dry cattle hides_.__- 66, 001 | $208, 374 
Dry calfskins____ 95, 156 121, 361 
Dry goatskins__..____- 237, 641 138, 620 
Dry horse hides.__-._--- 29, 100 53, 140 
Dry sheepskins- -. --__-- 146, 936 119, 023 
Wet cattle hides_____-__- 374, 567 2, 604, 367 
Wet calfskins..........-. 1, 000 3, 204 
Wet horse hides-_--____- 36, 965 89, 456 
Wet sheepskins- - --__.-- 204, 350 76, 660 











* Mexico.—The estimated production of 
cattle hides in Mexico during December 
1941 totaled 198,912, and during the year 
1941 they amounted to approximately 
2,136,868, of which 55 percent were steer 
hides, 41 percent cow hides and 4 percent 
ox hides. Production of calfskins during 
December 1941 totaled 3,000, and during 
the year 1941 was estimated by the trade 
as totaling 36,000. Production of goat 
and kid skins in December amounted to 
113,700, and 1,077,320 for the year 1941, 
of which 80 percent were goatskins and 
20 percent kidskins. Production of sheep 
and lamb skins amounted to 56,892 in 
December 1941, and for the year 1941 
were 628,336. 

Exports of fresh cattle hides during 
October 1941 totaled 39,482 kilograms (all 
to the United States), and during the 
first 10 months of 1941 amounted to 
717,008 kilograms, of which 715,870 kilo- 
grams went to the United States, and 
the remaining 1,138 kilograms were taken 
by Japan. No dry cattle hides were ex- 
ported during October, but in the Janu- 
ary—October 1941 period they amounted 
to 2,514 kilograms, the United States be- 
ing the sole importer. Exports of goat- 
skins during October 1941 amounted to 
21,422 kilograms, and to 789,864 kilo- 
grams for the year 1941. Exports of kid- 
skins amounted to 612 kilograms during 
October 1941, and 3,386 kilograms for the 
year 1941. All of the goat and kid skins 
were destined to the United States. 
Mexico exported sheepskins only during 
October 1941, which amounted to 46 
kilograms. 

The only stocks reported on hand at 
the end of 1941 were approximately 
45,000 cattle hides. 
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Lumber and 
Products 


* CANADA.—Heavy demand in the domes- 
tic market and from the United States 
for lumber continues unabated. Pro- 
duction difficulties have been increased 
by cold weather, prolonging customary 
closing of logging camps. Available fir- 
log stocks at Vancouver and other coast 
points have been lower than at any time 
subsequent to 1937. It is anticipated 
that production during 1942, as a result 
of labor shortage, will be less than in 
1941. 

In the Halifax districts market pros- 
pects for 1942 have not yet been clearly 
defined. It is anticipated that all lum- 
ber that can be produced will be needed. 
New demands are being created by the 
use of wood instead of metals. It is ex- 
pected the effects of this substitution will 
become increasingly apparent in the mar- 
ket, both in Canada and the United 
States. Cutting operations in Nova 
Scotia and southern New Brunswick have 
been delayed since the Timber Control 
has not yet made commitments for 1942. 
The prediction of the trade in Moncton 
is that the 1942 cut in these areas may 
drop 20 percent compared with the 1941 
season. 

A survey of the birch resources of 
Prince Edward Island may be made, as 
this species is needed particularly for 
defense purposes. 

The value of forest products produced 
in British Columbia in 1941 amounted to 
$120,000,000, an increase of about 17 per- 
cent compared with 1940. 

The log scale in British Columbia in 
1941 amounted to 3,522,780 M board feet, 
varying little in comparison with volume 
and species cut in 1940. 

Lumber exports from British Columbia 
to the United States during 1941 amount- 
ed to slightly more than double the 
250,000 M board feet prescribed as a 
quota in the original trade agreement. 

The immediate lumber outlook in Brit- 
ish Columbia changed with the entry of 
the United States into war, resulting in 
a large demand from the United States 
for lumber of all kinds. Problems con- 
nected with production rather than mar- 
kets are the main concern of the British 
Columbia lumber industry. Sawmill op- 
erators report a continuing shortage of 
Douglas-fir logs. 

The new plywood plant at Port Al- 
berni began operations in January. The 
firm’s annual production capacity is now 
reported to be 150,000,000 square feet. 


* NIGERIA—The market in Nigeria for 
United States lumber and wood products 
has diminished since the war. In 1939 
the United States was the largest sup- 
plier of wood products, such as casks, 
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shooks, staves, and heading, and one of 
the principal sources of wood and tim- 
ber, unmanufactured, dressed and un- 
dressed. Utilization of local timber, low- 
cost labor in the domestic industry, rigid 
exchange control throughout the British 
West African colonies, high freight rates, 
import duties, and other factors, account 
in part for the decline. 

Imports even before the war consisted 
only of such temperate-zone woods for 
specific uses for which substitutes could 
not be found in the Colony. Local tim- 
ber resources are being utilized now more 
than ever, imports being reduced to an 
almost negligible quantity, and efforts 
are being directed in scientific exploita- 
tion of locally grown woods. 

Home production is sufficient for local 
requirements and a surplus is available 
for export to other British colonies along 
the coast, to the United States, and the 
United Kingdom. Production has greatly 
increased in recent years because of ur- 
gent military requirements, other de- 
mands at home and from British colonies 
in West Africa, as well as the cutting off 
of imports. The lumber industry is an 
important and fairly well organized one, 
mainly European, in normal times con- 
cerning itself solely with the export 
trade; the African industry, carried on 
sporadically in a small way, saws timber 
by hand and at stump for domestic sup- 
ply, mainly for door and window frames 
and roofing timbe~s. In the next few 
years it is hoped to develop the African 
sawmill industry, using simple machin- 
ery, mainly for the domestic market. 

Approximate sawmill production in 
1940 appears below: 





Exports 
Home to other Exports 
Kind con- West vaste Total 
sump- | African P : 
tion colo- seas 
nies 
Cuhic Cuhic Cuhic Cuhic 
feet feet feet feet 
Obeche 29, 85) 6,050 214, 800 250, 700 
African mahogany 109,550 | 22,800 235, 150 367, 300 
Sapele mahogany 19, 500 | 21,500 (121, 450 162, 450 
African walnut 26, 800 8,550 | 68, 450 103, 800 
Iroko 7, 650 3.150 44, 150 54, O50 
Guarea 18,200 24.400 17,800 60, 400 
Gedunohor 2. 700 S00 9, 250 12, 750 
Agba SO, 850 7.050 26,850 84, 750 
Opepe 37, 050 7. 400 45, 350 
Abura 76, 350 7,700 17,000 101, 050 
Idigbo 33,300 = 21, 900 3, 800 59, 000 


Unclassified 22,750 = 15, 900 41, 150 


Total 435,250 147,200 758,700 1, 343, 650 





Until a few years ago the export trade 
was confined chiefly to logs. The work- 
ing of the forests was highly selective, 
limited to few species which could be 
converted to timber of high quality, be- 
low-market-grade logs being left in the 
forests. Introduction of sawmilling has 
brought improvement in this respect, 
since the logs are now cut up to yield 
lumber. 

Of the lumber produced in 1940 for 
shipment overseas 90 percent was of five 
staple species: Obeche, African mahog- 
any, sapele mahogany, African walnut, 
and Iroko. Trade in logs continues, even 
with the growth in lumber production. 
Demand for logs is becoming more and 
more centered on Obeche, which in 1940 
made up over 75 percent of log exports. 
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Supplies of this wood suitable for export 
in log form are likely to become ex. 
hausted in the near future. 

The following table shows exports of 
logs and lumber, by species, from Nigerig 
during 1939 and 1940: 








| 
Item | 1940 1939 
<< 


| 
Cubic feet | Cy bic feet 
Logs: 

Obeche 1, 054, 727 686, 
African mahogany 231, 447 317 = 
Sapele 58,095 | 114) 969 
Iroko 29, 841 28" 297 
African walnut 5,719 20, 365 
Other kinds 21, 497 100, 960 


Total logs 
Total sawn timber 


1, 401, 326 | 1, 268, gig 
716, 091 209, 652 
2, 117, 417 


Total logs and sawn timber 1, 478, 479 








* UNITED Kincpom.—Uniform prices for 
“national stock” imported timber have 
been effected as of January 5, by a new 
Timber Control Order issued by the Min- 
ister of Supply. 

The new order is a revoking and con- 
sOlidating one. It does not change the 
general level of prices, but provides uni- 
form prices instead of prices varying 
with the cost of transport from port to 
the wharfinger’s yard where the timber 
is stored. 

Some price adjustments have been 
made to facilitate the substitution of 
one timber for another, especially hard- 
wood. With regard to softwood, instead 
of an overhead price for all dimensions 
in each grade of Pacific Coast woods, 
there is a separate price for each size, 
as hitherto applied to eastern Canadian 
woods. 

National stock fixed prices are con- 
tained in a schedule to the new order 
and are free on conveyance wheresoever 
the timber may be situated. In order to 
ascertain these prices, an “equalization 
charge” to be added to the fixed-basis 
price, replaces the former method of 
computation of port differential, inland 
carriage, inland yard charge, and the 
under-cover charge. 

The quota-holder’s remuneration is 
calculated on the fixed-basis price as 
hitherto. 

The prices of plywood and home- 
grown timber continue as in the sched- 
ules of previous orders affecting them. 


Paints 


* CHILE.—Practically all the lithopone 
and zinc oxide imported into Chile is 
consumed in the paint industry, only 
relatively small amounts being used in 
the manufacture of rubber and for minor 
purposes. Five relatively large 1long- 
established paint factories consumed the 
largest part of the lithopone and zinc 
oxide. The remainder is consumed by 
10 or 15 small establishments which mix 
low-grade paints. 

The largest industrial establishments 
in Chile—the copper and iron mines and 
the nitrate plants—are the largest indi- 
vidual users of paints to preserve theif 
extensive machinery and other installa- 
tions. The State Railways, the navy, 
merchant marine, and public utilities are 
other important consumers. 
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% CoLomsBi1A.—As has been the case with 
paints, imports of varnishes into Co- 
jombia have declined sharply to only 
130,467 kilograms, valued at 119,842 pesos 
($68,300) , in 1940, compared with 682,793 
kilograms, valued at 154,881 pesos, in 
1939, and 1,127,437 kilograms, valued at 
190,141 pesos, in 1938. The United States 
has supplied more than 90 percent of the 
demand during the 3 years. In 1938 and 
1939, Germany, the United Kingdom, and 
the Netherlands furnished relatively 
small amounts but in 1940 the United 
Kingdom was the only other foreign sup- 
plier in this market. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


* BotrviA—The settlement of claims 
arising from Bolivian expropriation of 
properties of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey in 1937 has been given Cab- 
inet approval. Foreign Minister Ed- 
uardo Anze Matienzo has cabled Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull his belief 
that the adjustment will promote even 
more cordial relations between Bolivia 
and the United States. 


* CanaDA—The Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply has made public the 
fuel restrictions which will be imposed 
on various classes of drivers when gaso- 
line rationing goes into effect April 1, 
1942. 

Under the rationing plan, all of Can- 
ada’s 1,600,000 or more passenger cars 
and motorcycles will be affected in pro- 
portion to the categories under which 
they fall. Of this number, some 1,125,- 
000 motor vehicles which do not come 
within a preferred category are to be 
allowed between 300 and 380 imperial gal- 
lons (5 imperial gallons are equivalent to 
6 gallons United State measure) of gaso- 
line per year, or enough to drive approx- 
imately 5,400 miles. Passenger cars and 
motorcycles in other categories will be 
allowed up to 2,500 gallons per year, ac- 
cording to the purpose for which the 
vehicle is used. 

The gasoline rationing is unlimited for 
commercial vehicles which may consume 
as much as needed, subject to official 
check on amounts used. However, a close 
check will be kept on the amount of 
gasoline consumed by each commercial 
vehicle and operators will be called to 
account if consumption is in excess of 
normal. 


* VENEZUELA.—A new oil field which may 
rival the famed Maracaibo region in im- 
portance has been discovered in Vene- 
zuela. Technicians reveal that a high- 
pressure well producing excellent quality 
petroleum has been brought in about 100 
miles inland from Caracas in the State 
of Guarico. And they say that the 
new oil discovery will insure Venezuela’s 
position as the world’s third largest 
petroleum producer. 
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Railway 
Equipment 


* CEYLON.—During 1939-40, there was a 
stock of 239 steam locomotives, consist- 
ing of 212 broad-gage and 27 narrow- 
gage engines. Three 4-8-0 locomotives 
of class A3, which were imported from 
England, were erected and placed in 
service on the Batticaloa-Trincomalee 
line. Two steam rail cars were with- 
drawn, leaving a total of 28 (22 broad- 
gage). There were in service 819 pas- 
senger train vehicles, including 103 on 
the narrow-gage lines. 

On the broad-gage coaching stock, 643 
were bogie carriages and included 6 new 
third-class coaches with improved, up- 
holstered seats, probably the first of this 
standard to appear in the East. Other 
new vehicles consisted of 70 steel-covered 
freight cars, 20 ballast freight cars, and 
6 cattle cars, all four-wheeled and for 
service on the broad-gage lines. All 
these new vehicles were built at Rati- 
malana works. Goods rolling stock con- 
sisted of 2,331 vehicles (2,063 broad gage) ; 
service vehicles amounted to 463 broad- 
gage and 22 narrow-gage units. 

At the end of September 1940, Ceylon 
contained a total of 951 route-miles of 
line administered by the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment Railway, divided into 834 miles 
on the broad gage (5 feet 6 inches) and 
117 miles on the 2-foot 6-inch gage. 
All track mileage, including sidings, 
amounted to 1,061 miles (broad gage) 
and 135 miles (narrow gage), making 
a total track mileage of 1,196 in the 
island. 


* Ecypt.—With the advent of war, the 
Egyptian Government realized that the 
Egyptian State Railways could not 
handle alone the country’s transport re- 
quirements and, as a result, the peren- 
nial road-versus-rail controversy was 
temporarily settled. On January 1, 1941, 
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the Egyptian Government issued an 
order authorizing the free circulation 
throughout Egypt of all commercial 
vehicles used in the transport of pas- 
sengers and goods. Motor transport 
companies have in consequence enjoyed 
unusual prosperity, but maintenance of 
vehicles became increasingly difficult 
toward the end of the year when spare 
parts and tires were extremely difficult 
to find. Because of the difficulty in im- 
porting new motor vehicles, the number 
of motor cars and trucks in circulation 
has not shown the sharp increase which 
might be expected. 

The difficulty of importing coal caused 
the Egyptian State Railways to convert 
an additional number of coal-burning 
locomotives into oil burners and to cur- 
tail further the number of passenger 
trains. 


* NEWFOUNDLAND.—The government- 
owned Newfoundland Railway has seven 
locomotives on order, five of which were 
built in the United States and it is un- 
derstood have been delivered, and two 
are being built in Canada. 

The Newfoundland Railway is to use 
a loan of $2,100,000 for 100 30-ton flat 
cars (50 of which are already under con- 
struction), 3 mail cars, 3 baggage cars, 
4 express cars, 8 day coaches, 2 dining 
cars, 5 sleeping cars, and an additional 
25 box cars, together with permanent- 
way equipment, such as Diesel-powered 
shovels and ballast dump cars. In ad- 
dition, a new locomotive depot will be 
provided at St. John’s. At present the 
748 miles of 3-foot 6-inch gage railway 
are operated by 35 locomotives, 100 pas- 
senger cars, and 807 freight cars. 


* Spain.—The Spanish railways owned 
2,917 broad gage locomotives and 173,854 
broad-gage vehicles of every description 
before the civil war, according to the 
British press, but during that war the 
stock was reduced by about one-third, 
namely, to 1,759 broad-gage locomotives 
and 49,050 broad-gage vehicles, all in a 
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poor state of repair. By the end of 1949, 
however, the stock had been increaseq 
by 501 new locomotives and 7,500 ye. 










































































hicles, all Spanish-built. Meanwhile, No 
589 locomotives and 18,000 wagons ang ‘ 
coaching vehicles underwent repairs in a 
1940. 
NotT.e.— For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page No production figures for locomotives a 
COMPILED IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS UNIT and rolling stock have been published 
for 1941, but it is known that the firms 
New York Rates ReporTep By FEDERAL RESERVE Boarp of Babcock & Wilcox of Bilboa, Compania 
Naval of Bilboa, and Maguinista of Bar- 
celona are doing their best to increase i 
snmmiorme: | Suaiiip even oe their output of locomotives and rolling Arg 
Country Unit quoted Feb. 19, stock. 
1942 
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REESE: + See a . 4698 . 4716 . 4701 (ft) culture experts s > y « 
Union of South Africa__..__._.. a : 4 3. 9800 38. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 ; : pr ~~ a —_ wind hewing Study 
United Kingdom a (free) 3.8300 | 4.0350] 4.0350] 4.0350 ing the possibility of obtaining rubber 
Peart _ RRRRR, Aimee 4.0350 | 4.0350] 4.0350] 4.0350 from the Castilloa tree in Mexico. The Os 
study is part of a broad program for 
obtaining rubber from every possible 
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-| 44.25 woe 77 aeenels Diisaniitie ‘ae VS ee Ven 
Bulgaria 1 0122 * 0124 be pany Cotton and Products 
China (Shanghai) -_-........_- . “ 4.0531 *. 2136 *. 1188 — 
China—Manchuria____.--...- 1 M. yuan=1 yen ee eee . 2344 . 2845 - 2596 * Inp1aA—Consumption of raw cotton by 1 
Crechoslovakia: * 3 sews , J 
Bohemia Moravia wos eer 1 koruna=_RM 0. 10. | SS RS 1.0400 °, 0347 §*, 0343 the mills in British India and the Indian ry 
SS 1 Slovak crown= ESS eae 1.0344 *.034 § *. 0343 
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49.35 markkaa=$1.00._-..............----------- - 0203 . 0216 *.0199 gust 31, 1941, according to statistics com- 
ee 2, 0200 0288 0251 piled by the Millowners’ Association, 
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DA.) ig gee ep eeename = “3053 . 4 local market was firm. Considerable 
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Norg.—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 


following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the 


ominican Republic 


the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian bulboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde fixed 


at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar. 


























Annual average Latest available 
rate 7 Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Oct. Dec. 
1939 1940 1941 1941 Rate Date 
_— 
..--| Paper peso....-- a ae 3.70 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 Feb. 5 
Argentina... a Guu... 1432 | 423 | 423 | 4 4.23 | Do. 
4.93 | Feb. 3 
Bid _...---------------2-]-----+--|---------|-------2-]------77- 4.95 Do. 
Free market.......--...- 4. 33 4. 4 Pe ot 4 am : 
= Controlled..............| 32.34 39. 5. 46 3 eb. 
Belivia...------ inncenainee ro) Se ee 245.46 | 56.71 +5 48. 38 8 25 ; (10 Ml 
a eee A 16.829 | 416. 500 | #16. 416.8 16. an 
— sates Free market........-.--- 319.706 | 19.789} 19,678 | 19.650 | 19.650 Do 
Special free market-_--.--- 321. 545 20. 700 20. 659 20. 600 20. 600 Do 
"Maine eee 20.826 | 21.421 | 20.358 | 20.055] 19.909 Do. 
Chile =)” eh 6 eS pee PI 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | Jan. 21 
— Export draft. .......-...] 25.00 25.00 25.00 25. 00 25. 00 Do. 
Curb market.........-.-- 32. 47 33.04 33. 65 31. 63 31. 50 Do 
te ee 31.04 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Gold exchange -.-.-.-.-..-- 29. 86 31. 05 31.15 31. 15 31.15 Do 
EE ie cinwenawslcodassun $31.13 $1.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
re a eee eee 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Colombia .....-- ee ee Oe 1.75 i; 2 ae 3 1.755 | Oct. 17 
Bank of Republic_------ 1. 755 LE PeO Nacacawens 1.755 Do 
Stabilization Fund_--.-- manus ¢ Hh See ; 3 , 
2, a eS 1.78 1.93 (ERIN TH 1.80 | Oct. 17 
ees Uncontrolled.......-..-.- 5. 67 5.70 5.82 5, 82 5.87 | Feb. 5 
ee ” Controlled .............- 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5.62 5.62 Do. 
a ere ee ee 93 - 90 1.00 1.00 1.00 | Feb. 14 
Eeuador..------ Sucre. ....------ Central Bank (Official) _|-....--- 716.42 | 15.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 | Jan. 24 
Honduras -| Lempira......-- CE vecteusccducces 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 Do 
BER. .oncnces Oe ee 2 eee 5.18 5.40 ee 4. 86 4.86 i. 31 
fearngua..... Cordoba. .....-- aS EER 5.00 5.00 5. 5.00 5.00 | Feb. 7 
. ov cease cdadendansines 5.35 . - 5. . 5.49 5.12 Do. 
aragu _.| Paper peso....-- ERR ioe 0. 334. 333.00 | Dee. 27 
ioe ean  elieaasenalet _ REE ORR 5. 33 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | Jan. 31 
Salvador.....-- Rg cantaicacnn| swans * ERE Pps 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
Uruguay .....-. €80...--.------ eee . 3626 . 3755 4550 .5260; °%, 5263] Feb. 7 
or Controlled free...-.----- . 4995 . 5267 . 5266 . 5266 . 5266} Do. 
eo--e- Bolivar.......-.-| Controlled .---..---.---| 3.19 3.19 3. 35 3.35 3.35 Do. 
— TOO... .----------------|--------|--------- 3.77 3.80 3. 62 Do. 
| 




















1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 

1 July-Dee. 

4 Apr. 10-Dec. 30. 

‘For commitments of the Government only. 
‘July 13-Dee. 31. 


‘ For Class 2 merchandise. ........- 1.795 (May-Dec.) 
For Chass 3 merchandise-....--.-.- 1.87 (July-Dec.) 
For Class 4 merchandise---.....-.- 1.95 (July-Dec.) 
These rates prevail at present. 

' June-Dec. 


* Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 

‘In addition there is “compensated exchange,” the 
rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 

© End of January. 


Note.—See Argentina “Exchange and Finance” in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly of October 4 for rates an- 
nounced on September 2, as applying to automotive 
equipment, agricultural machinery, and merchandise 
in customs on August 27. 





low-grade wools were scarce, and no in- 
terest was shown in fine crossbreds. To- 
tal exports of wool now total 16,000 bales, 
of which 14,000 went to the United States. 
Exports to the United States during the 
week ended February 7 amounted to 
2.711 bales, of which 2,132 were 48’s and 


finer. 
Waxes 


* Mexico.— Although appreciable 
amounts of beeswax are available in 
Mexico and shipments have been made 
to the United States for many years, 
there is no association controlling the 
trade in beeswax as is the case with can- 
dellila wax. Imports of beeswax into 
the United States from Mexico have been 
upward for the most part during the last 
10 years. Figures follow: 1931, 22,900 
pounds; 1937, 247,100; 1940, 189,500; and 
first 9 months 1941, 183,800 pounds. 


Trade Zone’s Most Important 
Work to Continue 


The Foreign-Trade Zones Board at a 
meeting presided over by Secretary of 
Commerce Jesse Jones, on February 23, 
took definite steps to insure continuance 
of a substantial portion of the activities 
carried on in the New York Foreign 
Trade Zone after the War Department 
takes over the Staten Island piers and 
warehouses. 

Particular concern was expressed by 
members of the Board over the problems 
arising in connection with Latin Ameri- 
can products and tobacco from the Neth- 
erlands Indies, which have been handled 
extensively in the Zone. 

Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia, appear- 
ing on behalf of the City of New York, 
which operates the Stapleton Foreign 
Trade Zone, conceded the military ne- 
cessity which caused the War Depart- 
ment to take over these port facilities. 
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At the same time the mayor pointed out 
the importance of the operations of the 
Foreign Trade Zone and the need for 
making arrangements to carry on its 
activities. 

Major General Brehon B. Somervell, 
Assistant Chief of the War Department 
General Staff in charge of supply, em- 
phasized the urgency of the Army’s need 
of additional facilities in New York har- 
bor. He agreed that provision should 
be made for carrying on the activities 
of the Zone even though the volume of 
business handled may be reduced and 
promised full cooperation by the War 
Department in this regard. 

Under the unanimous action of the 
Board arrangements will be made to con- 
tinue in full force the permit of the City 
of New York to operate a Foreign Trade 
Zone, and to maintain its headquarters 
on Staten Island. 

Unanimous agreement also was reached 
on the need for continuing the operation 
of the tungsten production plant now 
installed in one of the Zone warehouses. 


U. S.-British Economic-Warfare 
Controls Tightened 


Arrangements have been made between 
this Government and the Government 
of the United Kingdom for the coordina- 
tion and simplification of their respec- 
tive economic-warfare procedures. 

Heretofore it has been necessary for 
exporters sending goods from the United 
States to certain countries in Europe, 
Africa, and the Near East, or to their 
colonial possessions, to obtain two docu- 
ments, an American export license and a 
British navicert. A new arrangement 
will come into effect April 1 under which 
only one document, the American export 
license, need be obtained. 

British consuls in the United States 
will not issue navicerts for exports to 
be shipped from this country after April 1. 

Export licenses issued by the Board of 
Economic Warfare before March 1 will 
be invalid after April 10, whether ship- 
ment is by freight, parcel post, or mail, 
to the following destinations: French 
West Africa, French North Africa, Iran, 
Iraq, Eire, Liberia, Madagascar, Portugal, 
Portuguese Atlantic Islands, Portuguese 
Guinea, Reunion, Spain, Syria, Spanish 
Atlantic Islands, Spanish Morocco and 
oe Sweden, Switzerland, and Tur- 

ey. 

Applications for export licenses for 
goods to be exported to these destinations 
after April 1 will be received by the 
Board of Economic Warfare on and af- 
ter March 1. Under the new procedure, 
export licenses for these destinations will 
be issued on a quarterly basis. Detailed 
regulations are being issued by the 
Board of Economic Warfare to which all 
inquiries should be addressed. 

Beginning on April 1 certificates ful- 
filling the purpose now fulfilled by ship 
navicerts will be issued by U.S. Collectors 
of Customs to vessels leaving United 
States ports. Issuance of ship navicerts 
by British consular officers will accord- 
ingly be discontinued as of that date. 
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limited in delivery and are, therefore, 
excluded from this scheme. 

Methods suggested as practical ways 
of accomplishing delivery rationalization 
are: (1) Pooling of vehicles by large re- 
tailers engaged in similar businesses; (2) 
designating definite areas of delivery to 
eliminate duplication of vans which serve 
only a few persons. Also providing a 
radius from each shop in which no de- 
liveries are to be made; (3) restriction of 
the days on which deliveries may be 
made. 

The form of organization will, of 
course, vary according to the locality, in 
some cases vans being maintained by 
their original owners, ix others by a 
group of retailers who would contribute 
to a common fund according to the num- 
ber of deliveries they make. 

One of the most successful arrange- 
ments to coordinate retail delivery is re- 
ported from Liverpool, where several of 
the largest department stores use a com- 
mon depot for the dispatch of their com- 
mercial vehicles, any one of which may 
be used as common property. 

It has been estimated that when the 
proposed scheme is put into operation 
some 10,000,000 gallons of gasoline will be 
saved each year. 


Uruguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Opening of New Bank.—The Banco de 
Montevideo officially opened for business 
on February 2. The statutes of the bank 
state that it will proceed to liquidate the 
assets of the Banco Frances Supervielle 
y Cia., which failed last year, and will 
execute, for its own account and risk, the 
concordat submitted to the creditors. 

The bank is authorized to open 
branches throughout Uruguay and 
abroad, if it desires, and is entitled to 
undertake the following operations: (1) 
All types of banking operations; (2) act 
as a house and real estate agent; (3) run 
establishments for the sale and auction of 
livestock; (4) accept livestock and na- 
tional produce on consignment; and (5) 
any other activity in which it may be 
interested and which is not contrary to 
the law. . 

Initial capital is fixed at 1,000,000 pesos, 
which may be raised to 5,000,000 pesos on 
a favorable voting by five of the direc- 
tors, if the board consists of seven mem- 
bers, or by six if the board consists of 
eight or nine. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Wheat: Guaranteed Minimum Pur- 
chase Prices Set for 1941-42 Crop.—Reg- 
ulations governing trade in wheat, in- 
cluding fixed minimum prices, have been 
established in Uruguay by a decree of 
January 28, 1942, published in the Diario 
Oficial, February 4, 1942, Montevideo. 

The decree fixes minimum prices of 
wheat as follows: 7.50 pesos per 100 
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kilograms for wheat delivered in Mon- 
tevideo in official granaries or in other 
deposits indicated by the Bank of the 
Republic, during the months of December 
1941 and January 1942; 7.60 pesos for 
the months of February and March 1942; 
7.70 pesos during April and May 1942; 
7.80 pesos during June and July 1942; 
7.90 pesos during August and September 
1942; and 8.00 pesos during October and 
November 1942. Prices for wheat deliv- 
ered in official regional granaries in the 
interior will be based on the above prices, 
less transportation charges from the 
point of delivery to Montevideo, but may 
not be less than 6.90 pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams. The Bank of the Republic may 
purchase wheat at the prices and under 
the conditions established by this decree, 
whenever, after consultation with the 
Ministry of Livestock and Agriculture, 
it deems it opportune to do so. In case 
it becomes necessary to import wheat for 
milling, such operations will be effected 
by the Bank of the Republic, and the 
imported wheat will be distributed to 
flour mills. 

Another provision of the decree obliges 
flour mills to purchase preferably do- 
mestic wheat. 

Fines, ranging from 200 to 10,000 pesos 
are established for infractions of the 
provisions of this decree. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 3, 1942, for notice of a proposed law to 
establish minimum prices for the 1941-42 
wheat crop. | 


Portland Cement, Oats, Bags for 
Wheat, Raw Cotton, Onions, and Garlic: 
Permitted Direct Customs Clearance.— 
Portland cement in bags or barrels, oats, 
bags for wheat, raw cotton, and onions 
and garlic have been added to the list of 
articles permitted direct clearance by the 
Uruguayan Customs Authorities without 
the necessity of being entered into the 
customs warehouse, by a decree of No- 
vember 14, published in the Diario Oficial, 
November 24, 1941, Muntevideo. These 
items are in addition to the list of prod- 
ucts permitted direct customs clearance 
by a decree of March 14, 1941. Originally 
only lumber, tiles, bricks, and other con- 
struction material could be cleared di- 
rectly, that is, from the vessel to the 
wagon, truck, or other means of trans- 
port. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
19, 1941, for notice of the decree of March 
14, 1941; ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of De- 
cember 6, 1941, for notice of the addition of 
alfalfa and raw cotton to the list; FoREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 20, 1941, for 
notice of the addition of burlap for making 
bags, and cream, to the list; and ForREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 3, 1942, for 
notice of the addition of vegetable-fiber paste 
to the list.| 


All Exports Subject to Export Per- 
mit.—All exports from Uruguay are sub- 
ject to an export permit issued by the 
Uruguayan Honorary Commission for 
Control of Exports and Imports, which 
must be obtained by the exporter before 
shipment, under provisions of a decree of 
November 7, 1941, published in the Diario 
Oficial of November 14, 1941, Montevideo. 
Exporters must make a sworn statement 
to the Commission, covering all export 
sales affected, immediately after the con- 
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tract has been made, and in no case later 
than 48 hours after the contract. This 
declaration must be as detailed as pos. 
sible and it must state the quantity, 
quality, and value of the merchandise to 
be exported. The Commission may re. 
quest additional information at its dis. 
cretion, and is authorized to suspend the 
transaction or even to prohibit it. The 
export permit later issued by the Com. 
mission will contain the data declared by 
the exporter after the sale has been made. 

For the purpose of this decree, ex. 
porters are considered to be those who 
sell merchandise abroad, regardless of 
the form which this operation may take, 
and also sellers abroad of Uruguayan 
merchandise purchased f.o. b. When the 
exporting firm is not established in Ury- 
guay, it must appoint a local representa- 
tive, with the necessary powers and a 
guaranty considered adequate by the 
Commission for control of exports and 
imports. 

All firms desiring to export must be in- 
scribed in a register kept for this purpose 
by the Commission. 

The Commission may require exporters 
to place on containers or packing, where 
it can be easily seen, numbers or letters 
to identify the quality of the contents; it 
may also require measures considered 
necessary for safety, such as strapping, 
and so forth, to prevent substitution of 
the merchandise. On the other hand, 
the Commission may authorize exports 
without enforcing these regulations, as 
an exception to the rule, for purposes of 
facilitating commercial interchange. 


Venezuela 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Allocation, February.—The 
allocation of foreign exchange by the 
Banco Central for February was $7,200,- 
000, distributed as follows: 15 percent 
($1,080,000) for use of the Government: 
83 percent ($5,976,000) for importation 
of merchandise in groups I and II; and 
2 percent ($144,000) for use of Venezue- 
lan students living abroad. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Unperforated Cellulose Sheets: Im- 
portation Permitted. —Importation of 
unperforated sheets of cellulose into 
Venezuela, for exclusive use in the manu- 
facture of paper, has been permitted as 
of February 3, 1942, according to a reso- 
lution issued by the Ministry of Finance. 





Not Wanted: Hitler Busts 


Adolf Hitler’s vanity will be hurt when 
he hears this story. But the damage to 
the Fuehrer’s pride will be nothing com- 
pared to what police in Santa Maria, Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil, did to his likeness 
one day recently. The police raided 4 
German-owned ceramics factory and 
proceeded to clean house. Back into the 
melting pot went the factory’s products— 
busts of the Nazi dictator. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday, 
February 24, 1942: 


No. 264—General License for Exports of 
Firearms and Ammunition Tightened. 
The Office of Export Control has noti- 

fied Collectors of Customs that after 

midnight of February 20, 1942, no exist- 
ing general licenses will be authorized 
for the exportation of the following 
firearms and ammunition except G-1 for 

Canada, G-2 for Great Britain and 

Northern Ireland, and G-37 for New- 

foundland: 





Commodity ~~ 
Firearms and ammunition: 

Cartridges, 22-caliber and smaller _- 9491 
Fuses and detonators, etc. for discharge 

of projectiles - 9495 
Gun parts, all calibers, except barrels, 

Nn, ©, S-_- | 9480 
Machine gun mounts, other than anti- 

aircraft 9480 
Parts of grenades, bombs, torpedoes, 

mines, depth charges, etc 9495 
Revolvers and pistols, 22-caliber and 

smaller 9470 
Rifles, 22-caliber and smaller ‘ 9472 
Shotguns. - - ‘ 9473 
Shotgun shells . e 9490 





Individual licenses will be required for 
shipments of the above articles to all 
other destinations. 


No. 265—Policy and Procedure Regarding 
Export Prices and Appeals—Current 
Controls Bulletin No. 7. 

The Office of Export Control has issued 

Current Controls Bulletin No. 7, which 

reads as follows: 


Export Prices. 

(A) Prices quoted on materials for ex- 
port should not be in excess of existing 
provisions in the Export Price Sched- 
ules fixed by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. 

(B) Where prices are not controlled by 
such schedules, prices quoted should not 
be unreasonable in relation to current 
market quotations for export. 


Appeals, 


(A) When a quoted price is above 
existing export ceiling provisions, appli- 
cation for license will be rejected, and 
the applicant’s recourse under existing 
regulations is by appeal procedures es- 
tablished by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. The appeal so taken must be 
Supported by the evidence required by 
OPA to justify such price. If the price 
is approved by OPA, applicant may there- 
upon file an appeal with the Office of 
Export Control accompanied by evidence 
of OPA’s approval. 

(B) When a quoted price, uncontrolled 
by schedule may seem unreasonable to 
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this office, the applications for export li- 
censes may be rejected. In such a case, 
the exporter has the right to appeal and 
to submit justifying information which 
may result in approval of the application 
in spite of the apparently high price. 


No. 266—General Licenses on Fire-Fight- 
ing Equipment Now Limited to Five of 
the Group C Countries. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that effective 
midnight, February 25, 1942, all general 
licenses authorizing the exportation of 
fire-fighting equipment (see page 46 of 
Comprehensive Export Control Schedule 
No. 5, Schedule B No. 9807) , except auto- 
motive fire engines, are to be revoked 
to all destinations other than Canada, 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
Newfoundland, Greenland, and Iceland. 

After that date shipments of such ap- 
paratus will require an individual license 
for exportation to all other destinations. 
Automotive fire engines are subject to 
all controls that have been published 
with relation to automobiles and trucks 
(see announcements Nos. 235 and 238 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for Janu- 
ary 17, 1942). 


No. 267—Wood—Dunnage for Airplanes. 

The Office of Export Control has ad- 
vised Collectors of Customs that, with 
the exception of grades of lumber which 
may be used for aircraft manufacture, a 
license will not be required for the ex- 
portation of wood which is used as dun- 
nage in the packing, stowing, cradling, 
or otherwise securing of airplanes, com- 
plete or incomplete, on shipboard, either 
on deck or below, when the said airplanes 
are consigned to destinations 1 through 
81. 


No. 268—Cacodylic Acid and Derivatives 
Subject to Individual License. 


The Office of Export Control has ad- 
vised Collectors of Customs that, as a 
result of the addition of cacodylic acid 
and its derivatives to the list of medic- 
inals contained in Paragraph one of an- 
nouncement No. 255 in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for February 14, 1942, 
all exportations of these materials to 
any destination are subject to individ- 
ual export license, regardless of quan- 
tity and value. 


269—Restrictions on the Exportation of 
Metal Drums and Containers Relazed. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that the re- 
strictions on the exportation of metal 
drums and containers (see announce- 
ment No. 259 in ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for February 14, 1942) have been 
modified to permit the exportation under 
general license of metal drums and con- 
tainers, except metal cylinders designed 
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tc hold gas of any type, when the ca- 
pacity of said drums and containers is 
30 gallons or less and when they are 
filled with a commodity, the exportation 
of which has been authorized, to the fol- 
lowing additional destinations: Spain 
(G-82), Portugal (G-83), Sweden 
(G-84), and Switzerland (G—85). 

The exportation has also been author- 
ized of all metal drums and containers 
(except gas cylinders), irrespective of 
capacity, to all destinations 1 through 
85 under general license when such 
metal drums and containers are filled 
with chemicals, the exportation of which 
has been authorized, provided the drums 
and containers being used to export 
chemicals are of a type reasonably suited 
for that purpose. 


No. 270—All Export Licenses for Ship- 
ments to Certain Far East Countries 
Canceled. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that effective 
immediately, all licenses, whether gen- 
eral, unlimited, or individual, authorizing 
exportations to British North Borneo, 
Federated Malaya, Unfederated Malaya, 
Sarawak, and the Straits Settlements, 
of any articles and materials, have been 
revoked. This revocation applies to all 
shipments,- whether or not laden upon 
the carrier on which they are scheduled 
to be exported. 


No. 271—Unlimited License to the Neth- 
erlands Purchasing Commission Ex- 
tended to Include Certain Synthetic 
Textile Products, Woolen Yarns and 
Certain Glass. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that unlimited 
licenses held by the Netherlands Pur- 
chasing Commission authorizing expor- 
tations under unlimited license to 
Curacao, Surinam, and Netherlands 
Indies are extended to include the fol- 
lowing additional products: 











Schedule 
Item B No. 
Synthetic textiles: 
Braids, fringes, and narrow trimmings 2858. 55 
of rayon, nylon, and other synthetic 3858, 58 
eae . . 
Rayon waste and staple fiber including 
rags, clips, noils, whether or not 
machined or otherwise advanced (ex- 
cept yarn) -- ‘ : 3830, 98 
Rayon yarn, single and plied _- 3840. 09 
Wool Manufactures, wool yarns 3633 
Glass: 
Glass, bullet proof (!aminated glass con- | 
taining 3 or more sheets) 5217.5 
Glass, optical, other than ophthalmic, | 
in irregularly shaped pieces : 5230. 05 
Glass, optical, other than ophthalmic | 
blanks 5230. 05 
Glass cutters, diamond and similar 
articles 6178. 91 
Glasses, opera, field and marine 9149.3 





No. 272—Unlimited Licenses Held by the 
British Purchasing Commission for Ex- 
ports of Certain Electrical Machinery 
and Apparatus and Rubber Tires and 
Tubes Canceled. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that effective 
midnight, February 28, 1942, certain elec- 
trical machinery and apparatus and rub- 
ber tires and tubes will no longer be 
authorized to be exported to any British 
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Empire destination under the unlimited 
licenses held by the British Purchasing 
Commission. 

Shipments of the electrical machinery 
and apparatus referred to must be made 
under individual licenses. 

Shipments of rubber tires and tubes 
listed below may be made to Canada, 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and 
Newfoundland under general license, but 
a separate release for each individual 
shipment must be secured from the Office 
of Export Control. 

The articles and materials referred to 
are as follows: 








Item Schedule B 
No. 
Electrical machinery and apparatus: 
Electric coffee percolators | 7073. 05 
Electric curling irons ce 7073. 05 
Electric fiat irons --_- : |7071. 98-7071. 05 
Electric hair-waving machines 7099. 96 
Electric light bulbs of over 200 watts_| 7064. 05 
Electric razors 7099. 18-7099. 15 
Electric toasters _ _-- 7073. 05 
Electric waffle irons 7073. 05 
Fuse plugs__-- EET A 7034. 05 
Mica dial or mica covered compasses. 7079. 03 
Neon tube electrode sections _- 7099. 92 
OS 3 a 7031. 05 
Rubber tires and tubes: 

Truck and bus casings------ : 2060 
Other automobile casings _ -- 2062 
Automobile inner tubes. 2063 
Other casings and tubes__- 2064 
Solid tires for automobiles and motor- 

trucks _-- 2066 
Tire sundries and repair materials- 

including only camelback : 2069. 0 








No. 273—Present Status of General Li- 
censes for Shipments Valued at $25 
or Less and for Shipments Under Gen- 
eral License “GUS” Continued Until 
Altered by Specific Statement. 


The Office of Export Control has 
notified Collectors of Customs that unless 
specifically excepted by instructions from 
that Office, any articles or materials de- 
leted from existing general licenses may 
continue to be exported to all destina- 
tions 1 through 81 in individual ship- 
ments valued at $25 or less. 

Similarly, exportations under General 
License “GUS” (to the United States 
Government or its agencies) are not 
affected by any amendments to existing 
general licenses, unless specifically stated 
to the contrary. 

In other words, this statement covers 
all Export Control Announcements and 
it will not be necessary to state, when 
making announcements of future gen- 
eral license changes, that these two 
classes of general licenses remain un- 
altered. It will, therefore, be under- 
stood that these two remain as at present 
unless definite statements to the con- 
trary are explicitly made. 

(The practical effect of the above is 
to make unnecessary constant repetition 
of this statement when other general 
license changes are announced.) 


ATTENTION OF EXPORTERS 


The next issue of Comprehensive Export 
Control Schedule (No. 6) will appear 
March 2. This new issue will bring up to 
date the information contained in No. 5, 
an important feature being new regula- 
tions on exportation of technical data. It 
will also carry a list of agencies which will 
issue certificates of necessity for products 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
February 14, 1942 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained fromsthe Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price of 
10 cents each; subscription price, $2.75 
a year. The February 14 issue contains 
these articles: 


COORDINATION OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN ECONOMIC WARFARE 
PROCEDURES. 

U. S. ASSISTANCE TO NETHERLANDS 
ARMED FORCES IN DEFENSE OF 
CURACAO AND ARUBA. 


AMERICANS IN THE FAR EAST. 


PROCLAIMED LIST OF CERTAIN 
BLOCKED NATIONALS, REVISION I. 
ViSIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
CHILEAN CRITIC AND GUATE- 
MALAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. 
AN ANTHROPOLOGIST. 
THE FOREIGN SERVICE: 
Personnel Changes. 
Examinations. 


Other Publications 


INTRODUCING AUSTRALIA. C. 
Hartley Grattan. 1942. 331 pp. Illus. 
Price, $3. Australia’s importance to 
America is rapidly increasing today, since 
it is a logical collaborator in Pacific pol- 
icy, not only from the standpoint of 
naval and air strategy, but because of a 
parallel outlook on social affairs. The 
author here introduces his readers to 
one continent of the world about which 
Americans are perhaps least informed. 
He outlines in this book Australia’s his- 
tory, politics, industry, agriculture, labor 
situation, and cultural life, as well as its 
part in the two World Wars and its 
orientation in world affairs. The text is 
illustrated with numerous photographs. 

Available from: The John Day Co., 2 
West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 





under export allocation. Distribution will 
be by sale as heretofore. 

If you have not already entered a sub- 
scription for the year (six issues for $1), 
you can obtain copies of No. 6 for 20 cents 
each by sending an order to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., or to any 
field office of the Department of Com- 
merce. Twenty-five percent discount is 
allowed on 100 or more copies sent to one 
address. 


February 28, 1942 
Air-Borne Medical Aid 


Red Cross nurses parachuting from gir. 
planes to tend wounded soldiers may be. 
come a reality if the war brings armed 
conflict to Nicaragua. The Government 
has enrolled 20 trained nurses for parg. 
chute training. And, in addition to way 
training, the nurses will be taught to 
carry air-borne medical aid to isolated 
villages in peacetime. 





LL 


The Compahia Anénima Minerales ge 
San Jacinto, of Venezuela, has placed an 
order with an American company for 509 
empty mercury flasks, to be shipped at 
once. This is said to be a 6-month sup. 
ply for a new Venezuelan company 
formed to explore and develop cinnabar 
deposits of the country. 


In Australia, a net increase of 9,369 
radio listeners’ licenses was reported last 
fall by the Postmaster General’s Depart. 
ment. Total licenses in force on Sep. 
tember 1, 1941: 1,308,131, or 18.50 for 
every 100 people. 

The Uruguayan rug industry is not wel] 
developed, and most machine-made rugs 
are imported. Some hand-woven rugs 
of a coarse grade are produced in the 
country from domestic wool. 

Overhead spraying of banana planta- 
tions in Honduras with a copper sulfate 
solution by the large American fruit com- 
panies has successfully controlled the 
Sigatoka leaf disease in some areas. 

Wooden prefabricated houses are being 
exported by Sweden to Finland. Two 
hundred truckloads are reportedly being 
shipped. Negotiations for Swedish lum- 


ber sales to Germany during 1942 opened 
in Berlin on January 19. 


We are all in it 
all the way 


Every single man, woman and child 
is a partner in the most tremendous 
undertaking of our American history. 
We must share together the bad news 
and the good news, the defeats and the 
victories-the changing fortunes of war. 


(President Roosevelt, Address to the Nation, December 9, 1941) 
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Trade Mark 
Applications 


Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of February 
3, 1942. Opposition must be filed before 
March 9, 1942. 











Trade-mark | Class No. and commodity 
Old Port ’ | No. 23—Port wines. 
Aladino--- | No. 20—Entire class. 

Simplex-.- No. 21—Entire class. ; 
Unico.......-------| No. 6—Entire class, except electri- 
cal goods. 

La Sirena ...--| No. 15—Entire class. 
Solitaire. .......---| No. 14—Entire class. 








Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from date of pub- 
lication. 





| Date of 
Trade-mark Class No. and commodity | publica- 
tion 
194 
Telegraph Class 17—Pencils : Jan, 30 
Simplex Class 8—Discharge valves | Feb. 2. 
for sanitary apparatus. 
Lipocithine | Class 3—Pharmaceutical | Do. 
preparations. | 
“Top Notch” Class 2—Disinfectants and | Do. 
veterinary products. 
Class 19—Articles for Do. 
curatives. 
Primax | Class 10—Articles of the Do. 
| class. j 
Eclipse | Class 8—Radios and do- Do. 
| mestic refrigerators. 
Condor | Class 12—Articles of the Do. 
class. 








Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from date 
of publication. 





Trade- | > : Date of 
mark | Product publication 
| i RE NAHE 
Dietis.....| Drug-store and chemical | Jan. 31 to Feb. 6, 
products. 1942. 
Isolatex...| Groceries and paper, | Do. 


stationery, etc. | 
} 





American Property in 
Enemy Territory 


The Department of State has informed 
the Department of Commerce that, in 
reference to numerous inquires from 
American individuals and companies as 
to the procedure necessary to establish 
their ownership of property in territory 
under control of an enemy or an ally of 
enemy, the Department has made a State- 
ment substantially as follows: 


While there is no requirement that the 
owners of the property under reference sub- 
mit a statement in regard thereto to the De- 
partment of State, and while the Department 
of State is, in view of the existing state of 
war, not in a position at this time to take 
any action, it will be glad to receive a state- 
ment in regard to the property, which should 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


include all available information on the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. A description of the property and its 
exact location sufficiently detailed to insure 
its identification. 

2. The actual value of the property as 
shown by invoices, contracts, accounts or 
other documents, or, in the absence of such 
evidence, an estimate of the value and the 
basis for the estimate. 

3. When, how, and from whom the prop- 
erty was acquired, and all material data re- 
garding its acquisition. 

4. In cases of property shipped to the 
United States but detained in or diverted 
to enemy territory, all material facts relating 
to the shipment, including names of shipping 
ports and ports of transshipment, names of 
vessels, name and address of consignee, name 
and address of custodian, if any, and latest 
reports of location and condition of prop- 
erty. 

5. In cases of property shipped from the 
United States, all material facts relating to 
the shipment, including name of shipping 
port, transporting vessel, name and address 
of consignee, name and address of custodian, 
if any, and latest reports of location and 
condition of property. 

6. Extent of ownership of property by 
American citizens or an AMerican company or 
organization or by a foreign company or 
organization in which American citizens have 
a financial interest. In the latter case, the 
extent of the American financial interest 
should be described. 

7. The date and manner of acquisition of 
American citizenship of the owner of the 
property. 

8. If there is any alien interest in the 
property or in any American or foreign or- 
ganization in which title to the property is 
vested, the nature and extent of such interest 
and the names and nationalities of aliens 
having that interest. 

9. If the property has been seized, seques- 
trated, damaged, iost, or destroyed, the known 
facts in relation thereto should be stated. 

10. All documentary evidence of title to 
or value of the preperty should be described 
in statements sent to the Department, and 
the documents should be carefully preserved 
for possible future use. 

Should it be found possible at some later 
date for the Department of State or the 
interested American nationals to take action 
with respect to the property under reference, 


due publicity will be given by the Govern- 
ment. 


Convention on Provisional 
Administration of European 
Colonies and Possessions in 
the Americas 


On February 12, 1942, the President 
proclaimed the Convention between the 
American Republics on the Provisional 
Administration of European Colonies and 
Possessions in the Americas, signed at 
Habana on July 30, 1940—the instru- 
ments of ratification of two-thirds of 
the American Republics, namely 14 coun- 
tries (as required by the terms of the 
Convention to bring the Convention into 
force) having been deposited with the 
Pan American Union. 

The 14 governments which have depos- 
ited their instruments of ratification are 
the United States of America, the Do- 
minican Republic, Costa Rica, Brazil, 
Peru, Panama, El Salvador, Haiti, Guate- 
mala, Argentina, Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador, and Honduras. The ratification 
of Honduras was deposited on January 
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Foreign Trade 
Opportunities 


Interested American firms and indi- 
viduals may obtain the names, addresses, 
and full details regarding the purchase 
of American goods by foreign firms upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The Bureau does 
not furnish credit ratings or assume re- 
sponsibility as to the standing of foreign 
inquirers; the usual precaution should be 
taken in all cases. Information as to the 
equipment of these firms for handling 
American goods, including bank refer- 
ences, capital, etc., will be included with 
the trade opportunity and may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau direct or through dis- 
trict offices for $1 each. Orders re- 
ceived by air mail will be answered by air 
mail if requested and an air-mail stamp 
enclosed. 





: Refer- 
. ses City and 
Commodities country ag 





SEEDS, SOWING: 
Beets, 3 tons; tomato, 5 | Cairo, Egypt-- 792 
tons; lettuce, 450 kilo- 
grams; chicory, 600 kilo- 
grams; pimiento, 300 kilo- | 
grams; beans, 5 tons; peas, | 
6 tons; radish, 4% ton; 
spinach, 5 tons; carrots, 
1% tons; brussels sprouts, 
30 kilograms; turnip, 150 
kilograms; leek (Poire- 
aux), 1 ton; leek (Poiret- | 
Blette), 300 kilograms; | 
camomile, 100 kilograms. 
FOUNTAIN PENS: 
Medium-priced, initial or- |_....do_----..-- 793 
der value $200. 














Agency Opportunities 


Lists of such inquiries from foreign 
sources will be furnished at cost of typing 
upon application to the Bureau. Agency 
opportunities comprise inquiries from 
resident salesmen, manufacturers’ 
agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire 
to represent American suppliers and who 
sell by means of samples or catalogs and 
are paid a commission or salary but who 
do not purchase merchandise for resale. 
Requests for estimates of the cost of lists 
of agency opportunities should state spe- 
cifically and in detail both the countries 
and commodities of interest. 





8, 1942, on which date the Convention 
came into force. 

The Convention is the result of con- 
sultation at the second meeting of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the Amer- 
ican Republics held at Habana in July 
1940, and the purpose of the Convention 
is to provide for the provisional admin- 
istration by the American Republics of 
European colonies and possessions in the 
Americas in the event that any non- 
American state should attempt to re- 
place another non-American state in the 
sovereignty or control which it exercised 
over any territory located in the Ameri- 
cas. 
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Britain’s “Luxury-Clothing” 
Business Hit by Ban 


In Britain, the Government’s decision 
to ban the export of goods having more 
than a 5 percent silk content caused 
much unfavorable comment in the wear- 
ing-apparel trade. It was feared that 
the order would greatly reduce apparel 
exports, as most men’s and women’s gar- 
ments produced for the U. S. market are 
silk-lined. The Government decided to 
allow the exportation of goods which were 
already made up or were well advanced 
in production when the order came into 
effect, but the ban still remains as a hin- 
drance to future development of the 
market for luxury clothing. 
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New Bottle Plant in 
Netherlands Indies 


To meet the increasing demand for 
bottles for distribution of beer by the 
two breweries in Java, a bottle-making 
plant is being erected at a cost of about 
$500,000 in Ngagel, Surabaya, under the 
direction of an American consulting en- 
gineer and two American technicians. 
The plant’s capacity will be 15,000,000 
bottles, and provision is being made for 
manufacture of flat and other types of 
glassware for which there is a consider- 
able demand in the Netherlands Indies. 

Such bottles were formerly imported 
from Japan, Shanghai, and, to a small 
extent Europe, in normal times. Some 
10,000,000 bottles have been imported 
from the United States at prices which, 
with advancing freight rates, became 
prohibitive. 





Organization, in Britain, of the Anglo- 
Central American Trading Corporation 
Limited, to promote business with Cuba 
and Central America, has recently been 
announced. A number of prominent 
firms manufacturing women’s wear are 
sponsoring the Corporation, and repre- 
sentatives are being sent to Habana, 
where an exhibition of various British 
products is to be staged. 


Hat manufacturers at Luton, England, 
have reportedly released a quarter of 
their women employees for war indus- 
tries, and have agreed to release another 
25 percent. 


A meeting of the leaders of all Hun- 
garian churches, societies, and organiza- 
tions of Los Angeles has wired the Presi- 
dent: “We pledge our unbounded loyalty, 
our work, and if necessary our lives to 
defend our adopted country in struggle 
to preserve human liberty.” 


An Italo-American Republic Club, of 
Philadelphia, has wired the President: 
“We associate ourselves 100 percent to 
defend the democracy of our Nation, and, 
to prove loyalty, we acquire $100 in Gov- 
ernment bonds to let them fly to final 
victory.” 


A “Bulgarian and Macedonian Rally”’ 
at Detroit has sent this message to the 
President: “We pledge not only our coop- 
eration but our blood if necessary to 
crush Fascist hordes. Long live democ- 
racy, liberty, and pursuit of happiness.” 


From Berkeley, Calif., a committee 
comprising Serb, Croatian, Slovene, and 
Czechoslovak citizens and noncitizens has 
telegraphed the President: ‘““We are de- 
termined to aid morally and materially 
the cause of America and her Allies, so 
that freedom-loving people can again live 
in a world of their own choosing.” 


The erection of Brazil’s first flat-glass 
plant has been approved. The plant, 
located near Nictheroy, State of Rio de 
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Janeiro, will be operated by Cia. Vidreirg 
do Brasil S. A. 


Canada’s production of storage bat. 
teries in the first 9 months of 1941 jn. 
creased 24 percent over 1940. The 
Dominion’s balance of foreign trade jn 
this product changed, during the periog 
mentioned, from $15,000 adverse to 
$55,000 favorable to Canada. 


The Italian-American Garibaldi Lodge, 
of Dearborn, Mich., has telegraphed the 
President: “We unanimously decide en. 
rollment civil defense; pledge support to 
last drop of blood for fight to defeat 
Fascist Axis Governments.” 


The Union and League of Rumanian 
Societies of America (headquarters, 
Cleveland) has wired the President: 
“Real Rumania is looking to the Uniteg 
States to deliver it from bondage.” 


Central America has more airports per 
square mile than the United States, says 
Robert H. Hinckley, United States As. 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Air, 
who advocates construction of more than 
1,500 new airports in this country during 
the next 6 years. The United States now 
has approximately 2,300 landing fields, 


The United States Office of Price Ad- 
ministration will extend to the other 
American Republics the same price pro- 
tection that it provides for domestic 
buyers. The OPA Director says that his 
agency will make every effort to see that 
price ceilings do not interfere with the 
normal flow of exports to South and 
Central America and Mexico. 


Italian Legation funds totaling $150,- 
000 (United States currency) have been 
ordered frozen by the Costa Rican Goy- 
ernment. The Spanish Legation is re- 
ported preparing to take over Italian in- 
terests in Costa Rica in the event that 
Argentina—which is now handling Ital- 
ian affairs—severs its relations with the 
Axis powers. 


Every cigarette smoker in Chile will 
contribute his bit for national defense. 
Special taxes have been placed on cigar- 
ettes to raise money for the purchase of 
naval vessels, needed by Chile to protect 
its extraordinarily long (2,800-mile) 
coast line. 


The Swiss watch industry is feeling 
the effect of the entry of the United 
States into the war. Staffs are being 
reduced, and operations in watch fac- 
tories are likewise curtailed chiefly in 
consequence of transportation difficul- 
ties, blocking of accounts, and prohibi- 
tion of the exportation of watch parts 


Nearly all of Panama’s imports of 
jewelry for the past 2 years have come 
from the United States. Local jewelers 
say that the Panama market prefers the 
types of mountings, qualities of stones, 
etc., that are most popular in the United 
States. The majority of mountings in 
demand are of 18-karat gold, while other 
types are also popular but to a lesser 
degree. 











